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AUTUMN. 


No sound but the beechnats falling 
Through the green and the yellow leaves, 
And the rainy west wind calling 
The swallows from the eaves. 
No fading trees are shedding 
Their golden splendor yet; 
Bat a sunset gleam is spreading, 
That seems like a regret. 


And the crimson-breasted birdie 
Sings his sweet funereal hymn 
On the oak tree grim and sturdy, 
In the twilight gathering dim. 
Death comes to pomp and glory; 
They fade—the sunny hours ; 
And races old in story 
Pass like the summer flowers. 
——— 
OUT-OF-THE-WAY CORNERS 
EARTH. 


OF THE 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 





While Livingstone is still intent upon tracing 
the water-sheds of the Nile, and Du Chaillu 
upon etudying human life and the phenomena 
of nature within the Arctic Circle of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, other adventurous and 
observant travelers and explorers have re- 
turned to civilization, to give to the world 
curious records of what they have seen and 
heard. Two of the most charming narratives 
that have been published for many years aro 
those in which a young French nobleman, the 
Marquis de Beauvoir, describes his visits to 
Siam and Java during a voyage round the 
world, undertaken in company with the Duc de 
Penthiévre five or six years ago. e 

M. de Beauvoir has a happy faculty of tell- 
ing the story of strange scenes, and the witty 
and animated manner of the Frenchman 
ever fails him. In 

SIAM 

he found pure, unmixed Asiatic life,.and he 
draws a brilliant picture of its curious customs, 
its types without amalgamation, its manners 

utterly free from any admixture of gur civiliza- | 
tion, its people who have adopted only the 

simplest expression of clothing, but who are, 
even to the unweaned infants, laden with jewels | 
and with flowers. The two travelers, who had 
not yet seen Canton, were susceptible of aston- | 
ishment, even after Java, at the swarming 
population which filled thousands of laden 
boats, and the countless kiosk-like houses, each | 
one a separate island. 

The ship in which M. do Beauvoia went from | 
Singapore to Siam was “a singular, dangerous, | 
and ill-smelling vessel,” called the Chow Pya, 
which was overladen with avery unpleasant 
cargo, piled about the deck anyhow ; whose 
crew, and much worse, whose cooks, were Chi- 
nese ; where the bill of fare was restricted to 
eggs in the green stage, stale cocoa-nut oil, and 
decomposed pine-apples; whose captain was a 
pardoned pirate, whose decks were entirely 
overrun with‘*white ants, and whose mate and 
chief engineer were brought on board just be- 
fore the time of sailing, dead-drunk and hand- 
cuffed. The Mark Tapley of travelers and of 
writers gives these little particulars in he cheer- 
iest tone, and adds : 

“Among our companions are a merchant re- 
turning to Siam, an old Frenchwoman and her | 
eat, and a young Asiastic baby placed under the 
protection of the Priuce and myself by a benev- | 





olent priest. The baby’s name is Ludovic La- 
mache. We nurse him by turns, and are most 
anxious to hand him over in good care to his 
father, who was formerly coxswain of a French 
corvette, and is now generalissimo of the ar- 
mies of the King of Siam. The child is plum- 
juice color, and, if he had not a coral and bells 
of the noisiest kind, and if he had a more mari- 
time stomach, especially at meal-times, he 
would be delightful. Lam holding him on one 
knee at this moment, white [ write on the 
other, endeavoring to preserve the equilibrium 
of my camp-stool, amid the tumbling packages, 
and he and Lare both devoured by multitudes 
of our little enemies. 1t is no consolation to us 
that when they bite us they leave their heads in 
the wounds. nis is our fifth day of this queer 
existence amidships, which is, however, — 
disiacal in comparison with that of the three 
hundred passengers, Malay, Ciuuese and Arab, 
who are fore and aft, piled up in heaps upon 
the isles of merchandise which rise above the 
water we are constantly shipping. They smoke 
opium, and they play with dice ; these are the 
two! characteristic vices of their races, and 
as they are heavily taxed on land, they 
devote themselves to m on sea wi 
an indescribable eagerness. This human ant- 
heap, which exhaies most deleterious odors, is 
noisy, disgusting and cowardly. At every bigh 
Wwavo they all scream as if we were going to 
the bot then how! out verses from the 
Koran, get and fight freely.” 


enough, but when the travelers came to know | “appreciation,” he finds, under the heading 
the Siamese at home, the land was found to be | “ Le Systéme Coloniale,” a clear, well-reasoned, 
worse than the water. The chief article of | accurate chart of the material and moral con- 
food, the unvarying delight of the Siamese, isan | dition of the great Dutch colony of Batavia, 
awful compound called “ kapi,” heaps of which | which proves that M. de Beauvoir can be as 
came in the way of the visitors to the market. | practical as he is artistic. With equal warmth 
“ Kapi” is composed of the spawn of shrimps | and good sense* he reprobates the selfish 
pickled in wooden tubs until it has reached a | and wicked policy of Holland in keeping 
state of putrid fermentation ; then it is crushed | the 14,000,000 of people under its ** protecto- 
under the feet of the operators, in a round | rate” in ignorance, in prohibiting missionary 
dance, into a sickening kind of putty, which is | efforts, and perpetuating the hideous ignorance 
the dainty dish par excellence of every one in | which enables that kingdom to extort enormous 
every rank of life, “A pink paste, chewed all | profit from the corvee system of labor. He 
| day by every Siamese man and woman, is com- | gives an astonishing account of the natural pro- 
posed of betel, areca nut, tobacco and lime. It | ductions of the island, where, notwithstanding 
is a stimulant of the most insidious kind, and Mohammedan fanaticism, the bravery and the 
makes the teeth quite black, which the Siamese | instincts of a race of pirates, and the pride of 
hold to be essential to beauty. A short time | an ancient nobility, 25,000 Europeans rule, like 
before the Frenchman's visit, the king permit- | demigods, fourteen millions of men. “ When,” 
ted two sisters of St. Vincent, accompanied by | 8#y8 the author, “one has witnessed the reli- 
an American lady, whose husband he prudently | gious respect, the blind submission of the Jav- 
left at the door, to see the eight hundred ladies | anese toall moral authority, the prompt putting 
who composed his harem. The king gallantly | in practice of everything that is material order, 
led the American lady back to her husband, to | When one has gazed away to the far horizon of 
whom he said, “* What a fine woman! She is| the mountains over the coffee plantations 
really very handsome, but how unfortunate it is | worked by the entire populations of numerous 
that she should be so disfigured by having | Villages, when one has traveled for many whole 
white teeth |” days across fields of sugar-cane (each several 
That the wealth of Siam is immense is evi- | square leagues in extent), where thousands of 
dent to strangers in everything, and especially | forced laborers (ouvriers en corvee) toil in long 
on visiting the gambling-houses, of which M. | lines in the trenches, where one has learned 
de Beauvoir gives a most interesting descrip- | that all this is a Government monopoly, it is 
tion. He ends it with this striking passage : | easy to understand that, after having dis- 
“ See, these are slaves who come to risk the | charged the expenses of administration, which, 
coins of the poor, the little shells called ‘conchs | everything included, amount to 120,500,000 
of Venus,’ a thousand worth five sous. At the | francs, the budget has, in a period of ten years, 
| bottom of the tent, almost outside, in a frame- | reached a minimum excess of 63,000,000 francs. 
work of verdure gilded by the sun, groups of | No other colony has ever produced such a re- 
young girls, eager, breathless, slaves who | sult! 
have escaped for an hour, half dressed when| ‘The chief city, Batavia, is described as a 





| THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RIDICULOUS. 
| 

6 th 

| HOW TO GO THROUGH THE WORLD 
NATUREDLY. 


Goob- 





Said Heine: “ Life is at bottom so fearfully 
| earnest that we could not possibly endure it, 
| but for the blending of the pathetic and the 
comic”—a thought which is amplified into a 
humorous essay on “The Philosophy of the 
Ridiculous,” by a writer in Temple Bar. There 
are some wise as well as witty things in this es- 
| say, and we cull outa few plums—for example, 
| these : 
| Sidney Smith says: “‘The sense of humor is 
incompatible with tenderness and respect.” He 
| would like to know if any man living would 
| have laughed to see Sir Isaac Newton rolling in 
the mud.” 
| I would like to know if any man, dying even, 
}could have helped laughing to see Sir Isaac 
| roiling in the mud. How does Sydney Smith 
| come to think of such a thing? It comes of his 
| being a humorist, and of his seeing the humor- 
|ous side of this imaginary pathetic spectacle. 
| Ite grotesqueness suggested it. Sydney Smith 
was at once an example anda champion of the 
philosophy of the ridiculous. 
| The truth is, that tenderness and respect are 
| indispensable to the sense of the ludicrous. 
|The greater our respect for the prostrate 


philosopher the more ridiculous he appears to | 


us. So long as he is not in peril of life or limb, 
there is no restraint upon the sense of the 
| grotesque except that of social etiquette, and 
| however we may carb our risibilities, we can- 
not Geaden our sensibilities. We smile inwardly 
if we do not laugh outwardly. 
Not long ago I saw a most fastidiously gotten 
up fellow-creature fall headlong on the thin 





The sea-life among these natives was bad 


they come in, frequently stripped of all their 
ciothing before they leave. They hold them- 
sclv@s a little above the floor, their loins 
straigtened, their arms and elbows serving 
them for supports, their heads and necks 
str@ched out convulsively, their little fect 
swinging in the air, and their slender, ele- 
gantly-moulded bodies shuddering at every cast 
of the dice. Who knows? The purchase of 
their libemgy may depend upon a happy chance, 
the escapade of an hour may secure the free- | 
dom of a life.” 

A splendid festival was in preparation at | 
Bangkok when the French travelers reached | 
that mysterious city, a festival destined to last 
seven days, to be presided over by the King in 
person, the ground to be kept by the famous 
elephants, in their war panoply. Showers of | 
bouquets, all containing golden coins, were to 
fall from the royal hand, amid salvoes of artil- 
lery. Games, incense, feasting, dances and 
processions were to gladden the people of a 





whole week. The cause for all this was a fu- | 


neral! The body of the late second King, de- 
ceased ten months before, was to be publicly 
burned in two more months, amid popular re- 
joicing on the grandest scale. Meantime, he 
was held in all possible honor, and the Duc de 
Penthiévre and M. de Beauvoir were solemnly 
presented to his Majesty, a scene which, next 
to the iner tion of Si in the tery, 
if it may be so called, the author declares to 
have beea the most curious which they wit- 
nessed in Siam. After the King’s death, a num- 
ber of extraordinary ceremonies having been 





| performed, his corpse was dried by mercury, 


and when it was as‘dry as a stick, it was 
donbled in two, the feet and the head were 
jammed together, it was tied up like a sausage 
and deposited in a golden urn on the top of a 
magnificent catafalque. To this bottled Majes- 
ty the strangers paid their respects previously 
to visiting the Sacred Elephant, the seventy- 
two children of the first King, the regiment of 
Amazons, the royal pagoda, where the mats are 
of woven silver, and where there is a statue of 
Buddha of the length of a man whose head is 
one solid emerald, surmounted by a helmet of 
sapphire and opal; and lastly, Mongkut him- 
self. 

Bat if M. de Beauvoir and his friend the 
Duke saw strange things in Siam, they found 
still more remarkable spectacles in 

JAVA, 
where they made a marvelous journey to the 
very interior of the island, and visited the origi- 
nal of the hero of Eugene Sue's “ Mysteries of 
Paris,” Rahden-Saleh. This story of travel, as 
an English critic justly says, reads like a chap- 
ter from the “Arabian Nights,” with modern 
and western habits of locomotion superadded ; 
but when the reader comes to the traveler's 


place where there are no trees—“ only majestic | slop of the London pavement. Many smiled, 
alleys shaded by beautiful tufted trees, framed some laughed outright. I may have laughed— 
in long, vast arbors, known to us in Europe | at all events I smiled, not maliciously, I hope, 
only as oj eratic decorations, The rays of the | but discourteously, I fear; for as the disfigured 
pitiless sun can but penetrate their shade at | dandy scrambled to his feet he looked daggers 
intervals, while they gild with wonderful reflec- | at me, and exclaimed, “What the deuce is it 
tions the countless plumes of the cocoa-trees, | your business?” It was none of my business. 
the upright branches of the flame-trees, which | We are instinctively amused at anybody who 
are all scarlet flowers, the bananas, with green | tumbles in the street, unless it is one’s own suit 
leaves the size of a man, the cotton-trees, laden | of clothes that does the tumbling, then we do 
with snow-white puffs, the traveler's palm, co-| not do the laughing. 

lossal fans of unsurpassable elegance, which “Strange as it may seem,” Cowper tells us 
yield streams of milk to the summons of a cane | “the most ludicrous lines I ever wrote were, 


banyans, whence fall thousands of vertical ‘anes, | saddest mood would probably never have been 
which touch the earth, take rapid root and | written at all.” One of those “ saddest moods’ 
spring up to the summit of the tree, there to | found relief in the “ ludicrous lines” of “‘ John 
bind themselves into intricate garlands and | Gilpin.” Walter Scott said he “ mixed with his 


pushed into their bark ; finally, the immense | written in my saddest mood, and but for that | 


again to fling themselves down.” 

M. de Beauvoir gives striking descriptions of 
the Javanese volcanoes and the marshes of the 
| boiling lakes of the far interior, and the awful 
storms in which he was caught when far from 
refuge, and which rapidly dispersed his brilliant 
escort of native cavalry, gorgeously dressed, 
with golden spurs attached to their feet, and 
mounted on ponies hardly solarge as Shelties, 
But in the great and almost endless forests of 
teak, in which the sacred monkeys swarm, such 
was the consternation caused to the escort by 
the sight of the travelers’ guns pointed at the 
struggling black bunches pendent from the 
trees, that the headman was obliged to explain 


as the deadiiest treason to hospitality and the 
worst form of assassination. 
| mcerren va 
| WHAT THE ENGLISH PAY FOR ROYALTY. 
The complaints against the costliness of 
keeping up the Royal state in England seem to 
be well founded—for the last Parliamentary re- 
turn on this subject shows that besides the 
Civil List, which amounts to £406,238, the 
grants to the Royal Family show a total of 
£125,986. The grant to the Princess Louisa is 
£6,000, and to Prince Arthur £15,000 a year. 
The Crown Princess of Prussia takes £3,000 : 
the Princess Alice, £6,000 ; the Prince of Wales, 
£40,000 ; the Princess of Wales, £10,000; the 
Duke of Edinburgh, £15,000; the Princess 
Christian, £6,000; the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, £6,000; the Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz (daughter of the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge), £3,000; the Duke of Cambridge 
£12,000 (apart from his military pay); and the 
Duchess of Teck, £5,000. Total (in American 
money), exclusive of the Queen, who draws 
$2,000,000 per year, $660,000 | 








Chairs should mover be covered witn silk, be- 
cause they gust be sat-in. 


that the killing of a monkey would be regarded | 


| distress strange snatches of mirth which had 
}no mirth in them.” But there was a philoso- 
phy in them. The late Dr. Norman Macleod 
was doubtless indebted to his large sense of the 
ridiculous for his physical elasticity and the 
| forbearance with which he met opposition. He 
| was an illustration of Max Mii ler’s saying, 
| * Humor is often a safer sign of strong convic- 
| tions than guarded solemnity.” 
| The late Sainte-Beuve must have had re- 
course to this paeoorty, or he never would 
| have thought of relieving the depressing anti- 
| cipation ot a duel by going to it under an um- 
| brella. His seconds remonstrated, but he de- 
| clared that he “‘would rather get killed than 
get wet.” His philosophy was successful. The 
absurdity of the situation put an end toit. The 
element of the comical overcame that of the 
tragical. The tragedy was precluded by its 
farcical beginning. 

Can anything be more humiliating than the 
| consciousness of being beaten by a bore, or any- 
| thing be more irritating than his complacency 
| as he leaves your presence? From this humilia- 
tion and irritation you are saved by using your 
foe instead of allowing him to use you. Instead 
of wearying and worrying you he shall rest and 
brighten you. For every moment of yours 





| that he carries away you shall beguile an item | 
Let him see that you | 


of experience from him. 
appreciate him as a joke, and he will never at- 
tempt again to make you a serious visit. But 
| if you take bim as seriously as he feels he will 
have the advantage of yuu. 
| firms his conceit ; your good hamor deteats it. 
It will modify our acrimony toward vanities 
and affectations (and counter-affectations) to 
remember that we all have a share in them. All 
men think all men ridiculous but themselves. 
We wish some one would spe to our neigh- 
bor about a bad habit which we are no less ad- 
dicted to. The boor complains of his fellow 
boor for being “ no gentleman.” Mr. Pot wishes 
somebody would remonstrate with Mr. Kettle 
for being so black. Mrs. Fox thinks Mrs. Cat 
ought to be taken to task for being so sly. 
There ia nothing like a ron appreciation 
of the philosophy of the ridiculous for making 
us see ourselves as ere see us, and for mak- 
ing us look w the foibles and infirmities of 
one another with a kithly-minded leniency. It 
makes you feel leal and forbearing towards 
every member of this foolish human family to 
remember that yon are one of its members. 
How can we say “Thou fool” to another, if we 
have reason to suspect that he may say the 
same to us? 





Your anger con- | 





M. Du Chaillu says he was sometimes unable 
to take aim at the female gorilla which menaced 
him, because of the grotesque count 
which she assumed. He was obliged to laugh 
at her instead of shooting her. His eye for 
rey nd was as valuable to her as it was perilous 
to him. 





ee 
DOMESTIC CONUNDRUMS. 

In several parts of England there have been 
established Mechanics’ [ustitutes for mutual 
improvement, in which young women have the 
same privileges as men; and in one of these 
Miss Jewsbury, an authoress, attends and lec- 
tures to a class of young women. She gives 
them the eight following questions. It will be 
perceived these questions are addressed to the 
daughters of workingmen, but wives generally 
may be benefited by thinking them over : 

1, State the best method of using up bones 
and scraps of meat and bread. 

2. Would youyprefer to use an earthen vessel, 
or a tin or iron pot, to set in your oven or on 
the hob to stew any scraps of meat, bones and 
bread that you may have? and state the advan- 
tage of keeping such a stock-pot continually 





going. 

3. How would you lay out ten shillings in the 
town, if you had a sick husband and four ebil- 
dren too young to work ; or how, if you lived in 
the country, with a small garden, would you 
lay out seven shillings and sixpence under the 
@me circumstances? 

4. Suggest a savory and economical dinner 
for a husband, wife and five children. 

5. Suggest some savory and economical sup- 
ver for a husband coming home after s hard 
day's work. 

6. How would you ventilate a sick-room so 
that a patient would not take a chill? 

7. How would you cleanse a room in which s 
patient has had scarlet fever ? 

8. How would you make bread ? 
A contemporary says: “‘We should like to 
see the answers some of our women's-rights 
women would themselves give, though the 
questions are solely addressed to the more ig- 
|norant of their own sex, We wager not one in 
a thousand of the boarding-schcol misses or 
young ladies in fashionable society could an- 
swer half. Thetr ignorance is not their fault, 
however.” 


—— 

THE FIRST BOOK MADE IN AMERICA. 
The October number of Mr. Lossing’s //ts- 

| torical Record has the following 

to pretty generally 

agreed that the first book printed on the Amer- 

ican continent was done by a man named Com- 


Bibliopolists seem be 


beyer, in 1544, in the city of Mexico. See page 
227 of the Necord. Perhaps the earliest original 
composition that appeared in book form, made 


in North America, was a poem entitled * The 
Golden Fleece,” written by Sir Wm. Vaughan, 
LL.D., who was educated at Oxford, and in 1615 
purchased a part of the Island of Newfoundland, 
jand founded a settioment there. He re- 
sided there several years, and for the pur- 
pose of drawing emigrants to his settle- 
ment, he there wrote his “Golden” Fleece 
about the year 1623. It was published in Lon- 
don in quarto form, in 1626. Its tithe was 
“The Goiden Fleece, divided into three parts,” 
ete., “by Orpheus, Jr.” Dr. Vaughan was 
quite a voluminous prose and poetic writer. He 
| was born at Golden Grove, in Caermarthenshire, 
in 1577, and wasa brother of the first Earl of 
Carberry. He named his settlement in New- 
foundiand, Cambrial. He wrote a book entitled 
* The Golden Grove, moralized in three books.” 
It throws mach light upon the manners and 
diversions of his age. 
Dr. Vaughan's “ Golden Fleece ” is one of the 
most singular of the literary productions of 
| thattime. It isa compound of truth and fic- 
tion, told in prose and in verse, both more 
noted for quaintness than beauty or strength of 
diction. In a few rare instances, a map of the 
couatry by Captain John Mason, who resided 
there seven years, may be found in a copy of 
| the book. 


- 
ILLITERACY AND CRIME IN IRELAND, 

Now that Mr. Froude is telling us what 
| he knows about Ireland and the Irish, the fol- 
lowing statistics concerning illiteracy and crime 
in that country are of special interest: The 
Inspectors-General of Prisons in Ireland report 
| that in the year 1871 there were 31,129 commit- 
| ments (other than for debt) to the county and 
borough jails in Ireland, and that 12,423 of the 


j—,- committed were wholly illiterate, 660 
new the alphabet only, 882 knew spelling 
5,526 could read imperfectly ; only 11,437 could 


read and write—viz., 8,808 of the 18,771 males. 
and only 2,629 of the 12,358 females. The sta 
of education of the remaining 201 was vot as- 
certained. Taking the juvenile commitments 
alone, the return is more favorable. Of the 
whole 1,209 there were 376 wholly illiterate, 78 
knew the alphabe:, 67 knew spelling, 176 could 
read imperfectly, 511 could read and write. It 
must be borne in mind that persons reoommit- 
ted are here counted on every commitment, 
The number of persons committed was bat 
21,902—viz., 15,540 males and 6,362 females ; 
3,907 —viz., 2,031 males and 1,876 temales —were 
committed more than once in the year 1871; 
709 of the females foar times or more. 
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N. Then directly a lull ensues in the breeze, click | and knaves—changing his play ever when the | pointed out in perfect models of the same mate- | mind and body which are involved, when I 
ay Cae — vas conan goes the wineee, and the report rattles against | trump turneth—that one is ig nt. He lean- | rial. et what we should do with our thoughts, and why 
BY JOHN DENNIS. the wall of the opposite rock as if the crags | eth upon a spade that diggeth his ve; he This remarkable specialist lives a com: we should do with our apetites. Of course, 


The langhing children piaying on the shore 
Heed nothing bat their sport; the boundless sky, 
‘The ocean that with languid waves doth sigh 
Or hurls its thunder with a wild uproar, 
The rocks and shad »wing cliffs, are seen no more, 
While eagerly with little spades they try 
To build their mimic castles firm and high, 
Or make deep trenches on their sandy floor. 
And we, grown men, with age anc knowledge 
Nieet, 
Scarce mark God's face in earth and heaven and 
fea, 
Scarce hear God's voice, for all we are so wise— 
By self-made cares and anxious toil oppressed ; 
Thonghtless, but not from childhood'’s simple 
glee, 
Nor dazz'ed with the light in youthful eyes. 





SONGS OF THE MINERS. 

Under the title of “‘ Pitmen Vocal and Ora- 
torical,” a writer in one of the London journals 
says of the coal-miners of England and their 
songs: 

They are are not a selfish folk, these miners in 
Walsall. There is a Cottage Hospital conducted 
on the most approved principle, to whose 
friendly door is not unfrequently carried the 
pitman stricken with disease or a victim to one 
of those accidents which so environ the work- 
ing life of the men who delve for us mineral 
treasures from out of the bowels of the earth. 
It was on behalf of this meritorious institution 
that a “‘ grand entertainment, under the auspices 
of the Amalgamation of Miners,” was given in 
the Temperance Hall here, the theatre of the 
diurnal deliberations of the ‘ Pitmen's Parlia- 
ment.” oe 

While the concert hall filled, sundry mining 
delegates converted themselves into amateur 
faniess for the purpose of disposing, at the 
price of one penny, of a little volume on the 
title-page of which were the words, “ Melodies 
and Poems compiled by William Brown, with a 
few appropriate Remarks on Explosions in Coal 
Mines generally.” The inner leaves contained, 
indeed, ** Melodies and Songs,” among which 
were “The Village Blacksmith,’\ Song of the 
Unenfranchised,” and ‘‘ The Deat Little Sham- 
rock :” but I failed to find ‘The appropriate 
Remarks on Explosions in Coal Mines,” unless 
some quotations headed “ Religious Liberty” 
were to be accepted as embodying Mr. Brown's 
ideas on « Explosions generally.” Promptly at 
the hour there came on the platform the “ full 
strength of the company.” So far as regarded 
the vocal portion of it, Mr. Brown, well out to 
the front, and absolutely in a white waistcoat, 

acted at once as conductor and as leading solo- 
ist ; and a composition, known as the ‘‘ Miners’ 
Anthem,” was sung with fall chorus. There is 
not a great deal, perhaps, in such words as the 
following : 
God bless the miner now ; 
With Thy pure grace endow 
All those who toil 
Down in earth's caverns deep ; 
Ne'er let Thy mercies sleep, 
All us in safety keep, 
Under Thy smile. 
Built up in unity, 
Fil'ed with true amity, 
Upward we'll rise: 
Brothers we Il march along, 
Singing our uvion song, 
Living to conquer wrong— 
Freedom our prize, 


Yet one does not need to read between the 
lines to see in them a meaning, and, indeed, a 
pathos which is not to be mistaken. 

The hymn having been fervently sung, the 
chair was taken by Mr. Halliday, the President 
of the Association, wko in a few words ex- 
plained the object of the conference and of the 
concert. He spoke warmly ard gracefully on 
behalf of the Walsall Cottage Hospital, and 
called upon Mr. Brown to “sing us a ditty.” 
The ditty chosen by Mr. Brown was the appro- 
piate one, “ Remember the Poor,” and he sang 
it in a powerfu! mellow bass voice, with a feel- 
ing and tenderness for which, to say the truth, 
one was hardly prepared. By way of variety to 
Mr. Brown's bass, Mr. Roberts, of Wednesbury, 
sang a rattling tenor, anent sundry * Jolly, 
Jolly Smiths.” Mr. Brown’s had been, as the 
Chairman put it, a North Staffordshire song ; 
that of Mr. Roberts, a South Staffordshire one ; 
and now he called upon Mr. Abrahams, of 
Rhondda Valley, tor a South Welsh one. The 
numerous Welshmen in the place were impera- 
tive that Mr. Abrahams should sing in his na- 
tive tongue, and the hall resounded with shouts 
of something that sounded like ‘“ Cleaough, 
Cleaough,” which is no doubt the name of a 
popular Welsh song ; but Mr. Abrahams chose 
not this time the Cymri, but gave us instead, 
with a delicacy and spirited precision that de- 
servedly won thunders of applause, that beau- 
tiful song, “The Bells of Aberdovey.” Mr. 
Brown turned up handy when the Chairman 
called on him for the next song. Asan ac- 
knowledged star, Mr. Browa was puuctilious 
that the instrumentalists should have his pre- 
cise time, and pitch, aud this, after considera- 
ble rehearsal, haviug been saccesstully secured, 
Mr. Brown brought his white waistcoat to the 
front of the platiorm, and sang witb nerve and 
vigor, *‘ The dear little Shamrock.” 

There was quite a hurricane of applause 
when the chairman announced that Mr, Abra- 
hams would now siog a Welsh song. I had 
never before heard a {eish song, and the re- 
sult of my philological specujations on the ori- 
gin of the language is, that it was invented by 
@ persov who Lada Gaelic father and an Italian 
mother. ‘ 

Nobody spoke or sang whose hands were not 
hard with the genuine harduess of toil in the 
pit, where, as one of the pit songs has it, 

Day never glimmered, and plants never bloomed. 
Wuere sweet-scented zeplyrs a leat never stirred, 
And the v_ice of the warbler never was heard ; 
Bat where masy horrors ‘midst darkness abound, 
And thick stifling vapors fluw dead'y around, 
en 
THE LURLEI ECHO. 

A very famous echo is that at Lurlei. It is 
thus described by the author of the “Rhine 
and its Picturesque Scenery” : 

* An old soldier blows a tantivy on his huge 
French hunting-horn. No sooner have the fine 
brassy notes ceased, than you hear them re- 
peated on the opposite shores, so distinotly too, 
that, though you know it is but an echo, you 
ean hardly persuade yourself that there is not 
some one concealed on the top of Lurlei imitat- 


were tumbling down in a shower ; and no sooner 
has it burst upon the ear than youhear a second 
explosion, almost as loud aa the first, clattering 
behind the summit of Lurlei. This time, how- 
ever, the echo does not end here, for, the mo- 


holdeth a club that smiteth himself ; he looketh 
to a heart that beateth in time only to the clink 
of silver; and all his diamonds be lack-lustre 
paste that the pawnbroker will not buy at 
the price of a promise. He that teacheth 

and bereth not the number 





ment after, the sound seems g 
the river ina kind of small thunder-peal, mut- 
tering along the opposite cliffs ; then comes a 
| pause as it leapa across the stream, after which 
you catch it again on the svme side of the Rhine 
as yourself. ascending along the rocks in fainter 
and faster peals, till it reaches the vineyard ad- 
joining the Falsenbank, by St. Goar; and the 
next instant, after another pause, the ear de- 
tecta it across the river once more, where it 
ultimately expires, with a faint puff, just above 
the ruins of Katz.” 


-—-—- 


A SENSITIVE WATERFALL. 


Professor Edwin J. Houston writes in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute that while 
spending a summer’s vacation in Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, he had the good fortune to dis- 
cover the sensitiveness of water to sound-waves 
on a large scale. Among the many beautiful 
waterfalls in that State, he visited one in which 
a scanty supply of water was dripping from 
the moss-covered walls of a precipice. Each 
stream poured from the end of a pendant of 
moss, formed generally of one or two tiny leaf- 
lets. The air was unusually still, and the 
streams preserved for some distance a vein ' e- 
markably free from ventral segments. Struck 
with this circumstance, it occurred to him to 
try the sensitiveness of these streams to the 
notes of the voice, and after several attempts 
he found a tone, a shrill falsetto, to which 
they would respond. On ding this note, 
the grouping of the drops and the position o' 
the ventral seg ts were instantly ch d 








of his house, and forgetteth his umbrella, and 
thinketh not to pay the printer; that one is 
verily ignorant. But the most ignorant is he 
that willeth not to square his deeds by the 
Golden Rule, that striveth not to know himself 
and the alphabet ; and that showeth no blush 
when that in the stead of writing his name he 
maketh the cross. 





* MANIKINS” AND ANATOMICAL MODELS. 

Those who have attended the popular physi- 
ological lectures of Dr. Wieting and Professor 
Bronson, and others who have followed those 
once celebrated instructors, will remember the 
beauty and completeness of the papier-mache 
models of the human body which were used as 
illustrations. The “ manikins,” made of the 
size of life, and colored in muscle, vein and 
artery, to represent the various parts of the 
human system, came apart and fitted together 
again with the greatest nicety; the brain 
dropped out and resolved itself into distinct 
lobes—the heart divided into its appropriate 
compartments—the bones became unhinged, 
the fingers unjointed, and the stomach and vis- 
cera parted company—all going to show at a 
glance the internal economy which makes up 
the sum and substance of our daily life. It is 
interesting to know that the principal manu- 
facturer of these wonderful models is still 
alive in Paris, an old man, but left unscathed 
by the war which has desolated that city, and 
as alert and enthusiastic as ever. A news- 








As the streams were of different diameters, 
they were not all sensitive to the same note; 
but at one portion of the falls, from which about 
one hundred of these thin, delicate streams 
were dripping, a very large number of them re- 
sponded. A friend who was with Professor 
Houston, a gentleman of nice powers of obser- 
vation, noticed the same phenomena. ‘he 
Professor continues : 

I was unable to determine the exact condi- 

tions of success, but am satisfied that they are 
not easily obtained, as at several other falls, 
where the streams jy very nearly of the same 
character, none were found that would respond 
to the voice, although a variety of different 
tones was tried. At other falls, however, anum- 
bber of streams were found that were almost 
equal to the first in sensitiveness. 
A heavy rain, which flooded the streams, pre- 
vented me from extending the observation. The 
publication of the facts will enable others to try 
the experiments for themselves. 

The change in the grouping of the drops and 
the position of the ventral segments is, no 
doubt, to be ascribed to a vibration communi- 
cated by the sound waves to the delicate fila- 
ments of moss from which the water flows. 
These act somewhat in the manner of reeda, 
and simulate the orifice of the ordinary sensi- 
tive jet, by whose vibration the appearance of 
the issuing stream is altered. 

The falls at which the observation was first 
made are situated on Adam's Brook, near Ding- 
man’s Ferry, about two and a half miles up 
stream from the stage road leading to Milford. 
> 


WHAT THE BLIND SEE. 


In a recent work on “Blindness and the 
Blind,” the author, a Mr. Levey, says : 
‘*When passing along a street I can distin- 
guish shops from private houses, and even 
point out the doors and windows, &c., and this 
whether the doors be shut or open. When a 
window consists of one entire sheet cf glass it 
is more difficult to discover than one composed 
of a number of small panes. From this it would 
appear that glass is a bad conductor of sensa- 
tion, or at any rate of the sensation specially 
connected with this sense. When objects below 
the face are verceived the sensation seems to 
come in an oblique line from the object to the 
upper part of the face. While walking with a 
friend I said, pointing to a fence which sepa- 
rated the road from a field, ‘ Those rails are 
not quite as high as my shoulder.’ He looked 
at them and said they were higher. We, how- 
ever, measured, and found them about three 
inches lower than my shoulder. At the time 
of making this observation I was about four 
feet from the rails. Certainly in this instance 
facial perception was more accurate than sight. 
When the lower part of a fence is brickwork 
and the upper part rails the fact can be detect- 
ed, and the line where the two meet easily per- 
ceived. Irregularities in height and projections 
aud indentations in walls can also be discov- 
ered. A similar sense belongs to some part of 
the animal creation, and especially to bats, who 
have been known to fly about a room without 
striking against anything, after the cfuel expe- 
riment has been made of extracting their eyes.” 
> 


WHO ARE THE IGNORANT? 


“Oliver Antient” thus discourses concerning 
a subject that is more or less interesting to all 
of us: 


Ignorance doth not altogether lie in the lack 
of book knowledge, for surely there was igno- 
rance before there was books. Now, as before 
the time ot Noah, he is ignorant that omitteth 
to know aught that he might learn, whether of 
men, of cattle, of winds, of tides, or of aught 
that concerneth his business. He that maketh 
trial of an bandsaw for to dig a pit; or that 
secketh to hold an eel by the tail; or that 
striveth to pull the teeth of hens; or that pray- 
eth for the rain to pour dry drops ; or that 
maketh effurt to catch the eagle by the asper- 
sion of salt upon its tail; or that knoweth not 
the name of his father, nor that of the father of 
Zebedee’s children; or that loveth his stomach 
rather than his heart; him I deem ignorant. 

He is ignorant that traceth the course of the 
sun aud the moon and the stars ; hes y knoweth 
all the country round about Ujyl alolo ; 
and that cannot find his wa the . He 


also that knoweth Li » and yet do- 
eth marder upon the Kj English when he 
speaketh. Likewise oue which draweth up 


les of interest fur other men, and knoweth 
not how to keep his own money; and he that 





ing the sounds. The next portion of the enter- 
tainment 1s with the masket; and for this the 
old guard waits till the air is perfectly still. | 


/ 


keepeth his own money, and hath no eye to the 


paper correspondent who visited him last sum- 
mer gives the following account of the inter- 
view : 

AN ENTHUSIAST AND HIS HOME. 


In the fifth story of one of the oldest houses 
in the densely populated Rue Antoine du Bois, 
in the old or Latin quarter of Paris, M. Auzoux 
was found one day during the past summer by 
a trio of Cincinnati gentlemen, whom curiosity 
in part impelled to seek the famous model 
maker. It was with some difficulty the curious 
old genius was found, but the twenty wrong 
places walked and driven to, and the hundred 
and twenty inquiries wrongly responded, all 
vanished with the ill humor they provoked the 
moment the trio discovered the artist seated in 
his cabinet, surrounded by anatomical prepara- 
tions and models that would have made the 
eyes of a physiologist grow as big as saucers 
with wonder and admiration. 

M. Auzoux appeared to be a man about sixty- 
five or seventy years old, hale and hearty at 
that, with a healthy glow in his features and a 
clear, steady light in his grayish eyes that told 
of unwasted fire and intellect undimmed. His 
large, evenly-balanced head was covered with a 
thick, crispy growth of steel-gray hair, and his 
whole manner, bearing and carriage indicated a 
vigorous constitution and the enjoyment of 
many years to come. His featurer were strong- 
ly marked, and showed deep stury, strong will 
and noble purpose. They forcioly brought to 
mind the best portraits but especially the best 
busts of the eminent naturalist, Humboldt. 

He spoke very little English, but his visitors 
knew alittle French, and sothe interview was 
conducted as best it could. The business tyans- 
acted, some general conversation was had on 
the subject of anatomical models and the repu- 
tation M. Auzoux had obtained in the United 
States as an artist in that department of sci- 
ence. The Frenchman’s pride and enthusiasm 
were touched into flame at once. His cheeks 
were aglow and his eyes ablaze in a moment. 
The energy of youth seemed to pass into his 
frame and animate bis actions with electric ra- 
ome He sprang from his seat at a heavy 

lack walnut secretary covered with paper, 
books apd small packages, and, taking his 
stand in the middle of the room, launched away 
upon a broad sea of anatomical and physivlogi- 
cal lingo that fairly astonished his unscientific 
but deeply interested visitors. For atime the 
old pundit probably imagined he was in the lec- 
torium addressing an advanced class of students 
in anatomy and natural history, for as his 
theme proceeded and changed trom the lower 
to the higher forms of anima: life, he stepped 
to the side of the room and thrust aside heav 
crimson curtains, and with a uliariy Frene’ 
dramatic air disclosed the skeletons of men, 
women, children, — champanzees, horses, 
oxen, alligators, birds, fishes, smail animals, 
etc., etc., in each of which all the internal or- 
gans, even to the brain in theskull, were placed, 
perfectly modeled, in papier mache. 


THE HUMAN MODELS. 


In the human models were exhibited with 
perfect exactness, the muscles, vessels, nerves, 
and all the imternal organs, all 80 arranged as 
to be taken out, opened, and examined separ- 
ately. One of the female models represented 
the size and attitude of the Venus de Medicis, 
in which were exhibited all the muscles, vexsels 
and nerves, the organs of generation, the vis- 
cera, the lumbar vertebra, diaphragm, the mus- 
cles and aponeuroses of the perineum, etc. 
As the scientist warmed with his subject he 
took out of the grinning skulls of each skeleton 
a paper mache model of the creature’s brain, 
and descanted upon it with singular tenacity 
and fascination. His theory was that each 
creature’s brain is just adequate to its na- 
ture; that the crocodile, for instance, just 
knew enough to lie await with distended jaws 
and crunch whatever unfortunate creature that 
chanced to walk into them. When he reached 
at last, in his ascending scale, the human skel- 
eton, the old man paused. His features over- 
spread with a purer, loftier glow. His eyes as- 
sumed a more iatrospecti pression, and he 
handled the familiar, grinning shape with a 
tenderness and care which looked like venera- 
tion. From the hollow “‘dome of thought” he 
removed the papier mache model, and, taking it 
carefully to pieces, exhibited that wonderful 
organ in all its parts. The greater and smaller 
cranial and spinal nerves, the sympathetic ner- 
vous system, the membranes and their rela- 
tions, to the base of the cranium, were all 
inted out and explained with a clearness and 
‘orce which sho how deeply and fondly the 
model-maker must have studied the proto- 








last. 
. The human eye, with its delicately-construct- 
ed apparatus for t, and the ear, with 
its wonderful bony structure, also en, his 
attention, and then he to ov , an 
various species of eggs in a collection 
of twenty pieces, in which the formation of tae 








interest of his fellows. The man that playeth 
at cards and politics—putting his trust in 


in the ovary, the development of the 
germ and the process of fecundatiqn were 


tively secluded life. He sits in his cabinet and 
reads or writes most of the day. He is con- 
stantly adding to his already large stock of 
models—extending its domain in fact until it 
takes hold upon every form of life, normal and 
abnormal. 





+ 
OUR SCHOOLS OF TECHNOLOGY AND 
OUR YOUNG MEN. 

The Rev. Charles H. Brigham writes in the 
November Herald of Health as follows : 

It is a lamentable fact that the schools of 
technology have not yet made mechanic duties 
attractive to ambitious young men. The risks 
of commerce are more fascinating than the 
sure gains of constant job work with tool and 
trowel. Even engineering, which a few years 
ago seemed likely to become a rival to the so- 
called ‘learned professions,” has fallen into 
disfavor, and young men leave the dust of the 
street and the mud of the swamp for the draw- 


ing schools, in which they learn how to plan 
useless crockets and finiais on cornice and ar¢h, 
and to garnish roofs and towers with fantastic 
iron railings. They are not centent to 
mechanics, unless they can be master me- 
chanics, and escape all the drudgery, all the 
hard work. That there are sv many “ scien- 
tific” students in our colleges now, gives no 
assurance that they wili turn out more gradu- 
ates who will learn practical mechanic arts, but 
as fewer who know the classic tongues. 

et skilled laborers we must have, and we 
shall have. Belgians and Swiss and English, 


if we cannot get Americans. There are too 


many artificial wants in our civilization to sup- 
pose that our workshops will be shut for want 
of workmen, Spotted Tail, and Red Clond and 
their tribes may dispense with factories in their 
hunting grounds, but they too must have rifles 
from the Christian workshops, blankets from 
Lawrence, and paint from Jersey City. 


> 
HOW TO GO TO SLEEP. 

The Rev. E. E. Hale has written a series of 
interesting papers in his magazine, Old and 
New, on the processes of going to sleep. Un- 
der ordimary conditions, mankind require no 
instruction in this art. They ‘‘fall off” as 
naturally as the wearied child, and it is only 
when fatigue, or care and anxiety, or illness 
atep in the way that the eyes refuse to close 
and the brain to be still. But, as such inci- 
dents occur altogether too f, tly for hu- 
man comfort, it is a good thing to hear the ex- 
perience of a man who has made a study of the 
subject. 

Mr. Hale says the only practical suggestion 
he ever received in regard to sleeping was made 
by his friend, Mr. Collins, ose exploration 
and surveys of the Amoor River and of Siberia 
have been of such value. He gave the advice 
just on the eve of his sailing on one of his ex- 
peditions: “Open the eyes,” he said, “as you 
lie in bed, and look steadily, without once wink- 
ing, on whatever is before them.” If a sleep- 
less patient will try this, he will find that the 
eye but just now so disposed to wakeful 
is at once penitent, and begs to be permitted to 
close just tor one instant. But you must be 
resolute: “It is my turnnow. When I wanted 
to sleep, you wanted to be awake. Now kee 
open, and look at that crossing of the window- 
sash against the sky.” ‘‘ Please let me wink 
just once: I am very sorry.” ‘No! look atthe 
crossing of the window-sagh.” The eye is held 
to as insignificant an object as the @indow- 
sash. The brain is held to window-sash, and 
nothing more important than window-sash. 
Toujours window-sash! Meanwhile (says Mr. 
Hale) the warmth of the bed, the hot water at 
the feet, is calling blood away; and I seldom 
find that I think window-sash long, or anything 
else. Perhaps it is pitch-dark, and there is no 
window-sash. None the less does this theory 
bid you hold the eye open till sleep closes it. 
More than once Ihave held my eyes open in 
such a strait; and, failing any window-sash, 
have bidden them look at Mr. Collins’ home on 
the Amoor River. ‘‘And what sort of houses 
are there on the Amoor River?” “Why, I sup- 
pose log-cabins.” ‘And do you think there is 
bark on the logs?” ‘“ Why, yes: there must be 
bark on the logs.” ‘And do you think there is 
a board-walk in front of the house?” “ Board- 
walk ?—board-walk —bark- board — board-bark— 
bark—bark-board.” It is at about this stage 
that I have a hundred times left Mr. Collins 
and the Amoor River, and gone to the land of 
Nod. 

Failing relief from any of these experiments, 
you had better give up the bed, take Dr. Frank- 
lin’s walk as he bids you, and then pass a sponge 
of cold water freely over the whole head, fore- 
head, hind-head, scalp, and all, till, for the mo- 
ment, it is well cooled down. Take to bed with 
you a wet towel, and lay it folded thick over 
your forehead. This secures sleep for an hour 
or two; and, though a reaction may foliow, if 
worst comes to worst, you may do it again. 

Mr. Hale adds : 


I intentionally omit all reference to opiates or 
other sedatives, taken as medicines ; not that I 
disbelieve in them ; but they aré for the physi- 
cian to advise youin. The East-Indian sur- 
geon said that opium was the greatest blessi 











reader, I know that you may have Eo 
er; I know you may have never gained it, 
ut let us speak seriously now. I know ag 
oe a 74 a shall have it, ang 
at he gives i ou ‘ou right i 
his hands. a 
Who is this “‘I myself,” which directs ‘our 
hands, directs your brain, bids the blood eave 
those heated ch ls, and ds those 
— to = or to close? Who is it but the 
child of God, the almighty child of a creating 
God, when it acts with God, and, for his Weak. 
ness, takes God's infinite assistance? Do hot 
be deceived by the convenient pretence that 
the body is a worthless rag which this immortal 
soul may despise : the body is the working-t 
of the soul’s power. Do not be deceived by the 
convenient sneer at the mind as being under 
the control of physical appetite, bodily healt 
of bodily weakness ; the mind, also, is ‘a tuo! oO 
the immortal soul, and obeys it when the soul 
demands; and that soul immortal, child of 
God, and alive with God, is promised the help 
of God, and may work with God’s own omnip- 
otence, therefore, in the control of the vag- 
aries of the mind, or the appetites of the body, 
if it will. . 
If it will! 








THE GENEVA WATCHMAKERS. 

From four to five th dmen are t 
ly engaged in making watches in Geneva. Two 
or three thousand more are employed in making 
musical-boxes. In the absence of statistics 
(says Harper's Mag ) it is supposed that 
one hundred and tifty thousand watches are 
now made in Geneva every year. The work is 
separated into many departments. The watch- 
makers, so-called—those who make the works 
of the watches—are the steadiest class. They 
have no tra/es-union. The case-makers are 
freer spirits, and have a trades-union, as do the 
jewelers, engravers and enamelers. All of 
these latter command higher wages than the 
watchmakers, and, having more temptation 
are more given to beginning the week on Wed. 
nesday, after a leisurely spree. A watchmaker 
averages about six francs, or nearly a dollar and 
aquartera day. Jewelers, engravers and en- 
amelers can make a little more than that. Case- 
makers can earn three dollars aday. But such 
are the habits of all these four Rn classes 
that they do not average more than the six 
francs a day of the wateh-work maker. There 
are no very large watch factories in Geneva ; 
that 1s, the workmen are rarely collected in one 
building. The independence of the whole class 
is indicated by the fact that they generally 
work at home. Where a quaint old house 
reaches out for light through many windows 
high above the dinginess of its narrow éourt, 
= may be sure that the proud ruler of the 

ttle republic is there with his watchmaking or 
engraving tools. He aud his brethren who 
make music-boxes and singing-birds, and the 
other industrious denizens of ‘the St. Gervais 
quarter, are the rulers of this little republic 
because they are the backbone of the radical 
party; and the radical party is the backbcne of 
the liberal or independent y, which rules 
the city and the canton. It is these people 
who, under the lead of James Fazy, in 1846, 
brought the aristocrats of the old upper city to 
terms, and made them pay for the powder and 
ball with which they did it. ‘They work and 
think, and rule one of the best, and ‘apparently 
one of the least, governed cities in the world. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


A lead pencil is in itself a small affair, but, 
considered as a manufactured product, it rises 
into much importance. To start a first-class 
factory, with tmproved machinery and stock of 
well-seasoned wood, requires a capital of about 
$100,000 ; the ground covered is about half an 
acre, chiefly occupied by drying-houses for the 
storage of red cedar. The Florida red cedar is 
mostly used in this country and in Europe ; some 
“‘iben” wood, as the Germans cail it, or Eug- 
lish yew, is used in Germany; white pine is 
occasionally used for a common grade of a car- 
penter's pencil. 

The “lead” of the pencils is the well-known 
graphite or plumbago; the best of this is the 
natural, found in a pure state in masses large 
enough to cut into strips. Of this there is but 
one mine now up to the standard, which is in 
Asiatic Siberia, and pencils made from this 
graphite are all one grade. and pay here 50 
cents per gross special, and 30 per cent. ad 
valorem duty. The Cumberland miues in Eng- 
land were the first discovered, but are now al- 
most exhausted. What was formerly refuse in 
cutting the graphite is now ground, cleaned 
and refined, and then mixed with a fine clay. 

In mixing the clay and graphite, great care 
must be taken in selecting and cleaning the 
clay and getting the proper proportions ; the 
mixture, with water, alter being well kneaded, 
is placed in a large receiver aud strongly com- 
pressed and forced out through a small groove 
at the bottom, in the shape of a thread of the 
thickness and style required —either square, 
octagon or round. This thread, or lead wire, 
is cutin bars of the proper length (done by 
little girls), and then straightened, dried at a 
moderate heat and packed in air-tight cruci- 
bles and placed in the furnaces; the grade of 
the lead depends upon the amount ot heat it 
is exposed to, the amount of clay used in 
mixing and the quality of the plumbago. The 
coloring of the lead is by various pigments. 

_ The wood, after being thoroughly seasoned. 
is cut into thio strips and dried again; then 
cut into etrips pencil length. These strips 
are grooved by machinery, then carried ou 4 
belt to the glueing room, where the lead is 
glued in the groove, and then the other halt of 
the pencil glued on, After being dried under 
pressure they are sent to the turaing room 
and rounded, squared or made octagon by a 














had conferred on man. I do not agree 
with him. I hope you may never have to try ; 
if you do, let the doctor judge when and how. 
To the b ide of potassium, now used so 
largely as a sedative, few, if any, of the eviis 
generally seem to belong. 
And here I may as well bring these s 

tions to a close. To good sleep, and enough of 
it, I owe the happiness of a happy and active 
life. I shall be glad if I can help any one else 
to the same enjoyment. I confess I have been 
distressed, since I began to make thes simple 
suggestions public, to learn personal in- 








formation how many. le in our overworked 

over-thinking land m essness, I 
wish I could tell them all how much better pre- 
vention is than cure. I have spoken ail 


as if we had full mastery over the fhoultioe ot 





very iugeni httle machine which passes 
them through three sets of cutters and drops 
them ready for polishivg or coloring. The for- 
mer is done on iathes by boys, and the latter by 
a machine which holds the brush ard turns 
the pencils fed to it through a hopper. After 
the pencil is polished it is cut the exact length 
by a circular saw, and the end is cut smovth 
we drop knife, the pencil resting on an iron 


The stamping is done by a hollow die 
which is heated ; the gold or silver foil is then 
laid on the pencil, which rests in an iron bed, 
and the die is then pressed on it by a setew 
lever. The pencils are then ready to go to the 
packing room, whence they find their way to all 
parts of the civilized world, at pmces raog- 
ing from two dollars to twenty dollars per 
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THE IOWA SCHOOLS. 
The fifteenth biennial report of the Iowa | 8° Satisfactory. ‘*The wide spreadand pain- 


and the results attained in those cases are not 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the | ft! incompetercy in this branch of the school 


in each class is not, however, regular in propor- 
tida to its position ; the class of 1848, for exam- 
ple, has been unfortunate, while the class of 
1855 has lost very few. 


mission to the college revealed the following 
facts : First, a decided improvement in arith- 
metic, and in writing, spelling and punctuation; 
second, an ability to execute work superior to 


ion. A. 8. Kissell, is forwarded to us by his 


work is due to the fact that the office, being 


successor in office, Mr. Alonzo Abernethy. Mr. awarded politically and very poorly paid, is 


Kissell occupies much of his report with the 
discussion of abstract questions touching edu- 
eational methods, which would better, perhaps, 


| sought for by those who design making it sim- 
ply collateral and subsidiary to thing else. 
Ultimately the whole evil is referable to the 








anythmg we have yet wituessed ; and, third, 
careful teaching and thorough preparation in 
the schools of the city. Tue following table 
will show the average of all the candidates for 
admission in the several branches of study : 


TABLE OF AVERAGES. 


Of the 681 Wesleyan alumni, 119, or oy! 
cent., are dead. he classes of 1853 and 4 
according to Mr. Judd’s work, have lost only 
one member each. The of 1836 has lost 
only 12 per cent. of its members. 

has lost nearly 20 cent. of her 1,920 tabu- 
lated alumni. 


bave appeared in a special document for legis- | fact that the salary paid this official is so in- 
Istive consideration ; but the information im- | *dequate that it willnot justify men ordinarily 


The class of 1858 has lost only 9 


by him regarding the actual condition | i= devoting their time exclusively to it. So long 


of the public schools of the young State is uev- 
ertheless full and interesting. “In traveling 


past three years,” he says, “I have felt a} 


growing pride in this Commonwealth, in 
finding every community of any magnitude 


as this state of things continues, our school 


| system must suffer at its most vital point, and 
over 22,000 miles through this State during the | be sadly crippled for want of the class of men 


who are capable of superintending the school 
| interests of the county. 
The Superintendent is a strong advocate of 


per cent., and that of 1855 only 10 percent.; the | Aivebra........ 73% 
three earliest classes have lost $2 per cent. ioonee anne eneee sane 
each. Sins tdnasnosctesnbipens teendenes 62 ° 
Partof this slight preponderance may, per- | Ancient history ™ . 
haps, be attributed to the very diverse regions | Evglish gramwmar...................... 58g 
_— the alumni have sestbed. as on a OS0ce ccunsccccescocecccesces 3% +a 
'wenty-two per cent, of Dartmouth alumni pobaegsscoonsoveserscooes -~ > 
tabulated are dead. The classes suffering most | B*®¢® fre MDUEY.... oe .eeeeee ones 85% 


Geveral average in all........... — “ 


severely have lost 38 per cent. ; and the percen- 
tages of deaths decrease to 8 per cent. 
On comparing the percentage of deaths in 


The raising of the age to fourteen, and the 
addition of several new branches to the course 





mauifesting an increasing interest in | the township system of school districts, which 
the cause of public schools. Many | 88 been found to work so well in Massachu- 
jocalities are expending liberally ior the erec- | 8etts and other States. He favors religious in- 
tion of school houses, displaying an enterprise | struction in the public schools, enforcing his 
which if-unequaled is not surpassed by commu- | vows with plentiful argument ; discusses the 
nities of vhe same population in any State of | question of compulsory attendance, recom- 
the Union. Many of these structures exhibit | mending the Legislature to empower locaj 
an elegance in architecture that would do | boards to enact rules and regulations for the 
honor to any public edifice, while all are fully | 0vernment of schools that shall prevent tar- 
as expensive as the wealth of the people will diness and truancy, and secure better school 
justify. During the past two years there has | discipline generally, and suggesting such legis- 
been over $1,250,000 added to the school-house | ation as will consign incorrigibly unruly and 


these colleges with each other, we see that 
that of Wesleyan seems to be 2 per cent. less 
than that of Harvard, 3 per cent. less than that 
of Yale, and 5 per cent. less than that of Dart- 
mouth. The records of Wesleyan University 
seem, however, to be so imperfect in this par- | 
ticular as to vitiate this conclusion materially. 

Tue cosmopolitan distribution of Yale gradu- 
ates, in every climate and in every State of the 
Union, is, perhaps, the reason for the greater 
number of deaths. The same cause, perhaps, 





of study have given the cullege an introductory 
class far superior to any that has heretofore 
entered it. The uniformity as to studies, and 
almost as to age, makes this class even more 
satisfactory than the so-called supplementary 
classes which showed every variety of attain- 
ment and instruction, and which was aptly 
termed “ heterogeneous and miscellaneous.” 

Names of Candidates who distinquished themselves 

at the Examina’ion, 9) per cent or more ; 





property of the State.” Farther on Mr. Kissel 


says: “The erecting of these superior edifices 
jn which to educate the coming generation, is 
producing an infl upon immigrants such 
as has been hoped for by the capitalist and 
philanthropist. No American familiar with 
the free institutions of this country, aod with 
its facilities for popular education, can pass 
over the great railroads that are now checker- 
ing the State from east to west and north to 
south, without being impressed with the fact 
that here in a high degree can be enj~yed those 
social privileges and means of culture that are 
go desirable to an immigrant when seeking a 
fature home.” The Superintendent, however, 
deprecates unnecessary outlay or extravagance 
in the erection of schoo] buildings. “I fear,” 
he says, “‘that the people do not realize that 
something more important tian these is neces- 
gary to secure the end which they but partially 
understand. For, however elegant and expen- 
sive their educational appliances may be, 
they must be supplemented by onative- 
born and cultured teachers." This state of af- 
fairs, too, it appears, is only peculiar to what 
are known as the independent districts, estab- 
lished in the cities and large towns. In the 
rural communities “a school-house is fre- 
quently seen on the bleak prairie, without any 
paint upon it, and no fence enclosing it, nor 
tree to sheiterit from the piercing wind and 
seorching sun.” The statistical information 
given by Mr. Kissell is quite full. From it we 
learn that the number of persons in the State 
in 1871, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, was 
460,629, of whom 236,940 were males and 223,- 
689 were females—a total increase of 29,495 over 
the previous year, The number of schools was 
7,823, an increase of 904. Of these 239 were 
graded. The number of pupils attending school 
was 341,938, an increase of 21,135, though 
the average number was only 211,568— 
showing a large number of absentees and ir- 
regular attendants. The number of teachers 
employed was 14,070, of whom 5,483 were males 
and 8,587 females—the average compensation 





truant pupils and vagrant youths to the 
State Reform School; deprecates the blind 
following of text-books and cramming ; 
favors object teaching and the Kindergarten 
system, and reviews the condition of the city 
and county high schools, the academies, semi- 
naries and colleges of the State, the Agricultu- 
ral College, the State University, etc., in all of 
which we find matter for congratulation. His 
report is supplemented by abstracts of the re- 
ports of the County Superintendents. 

The lest annual report of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Independent School District of 
the city of Dubuque is an exhaustive and inter- 
esting document, showing the condition uf the 
free schoos of that city to be highly satis- 


factory. Indeed, they have a_ history 
alike honorable to the people who have 
sustained them and to the Board of 
Education. In 1856 there were over 


2,000 persons of school age, and only prac- 
tically free education for less than one hundred 
pupils. In that year the Board of Aldermen 
decided to use a part of a $100,000 loan for 
school purposes, and set aside $30,000 to the 
credit of the School Board. Two or three 
school buildings were i diately erected, and 
from that beginning the free school system has 
grown so that there are now ten good free 
schools under the instruction of sixty-four 
competent teachers—the value of the public 
school property and grounds, including the 
High School building, being nearly $200,000. In 
1856, whe. the population was only 15,000, there 
were 2,8J8 persons of school age. Now, with a 
population of over 20,000, the number is stated 
at 6,920. The tumber of teachers is 63 ; cost 
of the schools, $3,565,685; average daily at- 
tendance, 2,207 ; cost of tuition for each pupil, 
$10.80. There are beside nearly 1,500 pupils 
in the private schools. Among these are St. 








Joseph’s Academy and several other Catholic 
schools connected with churches, and a German 
Theological Seminary under the management 
of Presbyterians. The free-school teachers 
meet semi-monthly for consultation on the best 





has an efiect on the Dartmouth alumni. Pipe Ee ie ? = g Pie ie ie | 
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The next question of interest is as to the age | F 5. Sfutetom, {8 Sigil: ip e |3 
at death of these graduates. Of the 307 Har- | =: « sie iS is je S|: 
vard alumni whose age at death is given— g ; Is ; ie 
69, or 21 per cent., died between 20 and 25. >|. : |: > 
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88, or 29 per cent., died between 26 aud 30. } 53| 38\Lulor, Mary EB... 100 100’ 7)100.63 100) sa. 90.0 
59, or 19 per cent., died between 31 and 35. 37, 59\Merriugton, M’ry 93,108 9° 100 90 98 95 
50, or 18 per cent., died between 36 and 40. Ne = Themese. B..... 100 9 W 9665 95 92 85.90 
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officer, was drowned at sea while on a health 
fariough ; 1 died two years after resignation 
from causes not specified, and 9 have died since 
the close of the war from causes which do not 
appear to have any connection with the ser- 
vice. 

Forty-three, or 14 per cent., of the 310 Har- 
vard deaths, may therefore be said to have oc- 
curred in the natioual service. Twenty-seven, 
or about 9 per cent., were directly killed by the 
war; 12 out of the 40 deaths in the classes of 
1857, 1858 and 1859, or 30 per cent., were killed 
in action or died afterward of wounds. 

OCCUPATIONS OF COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

The occupations are given of 622 Harvard 
graduates, of 570 Wesleyan graduates, of 1,772 
Yale graduates, and 1,254 Dartmouth graduates. 
Of these 4,218 alumni there were about 26 per 
cent. clergymen, 33{ per cent. lawyers, 13 per 
cent. physicians, 13} per cent. instructors, aud 
the rest were engaged in various kinds of busi- 
ness—journalism, commerce, manufactures, etc. 

Nearly 455 per cent. of the Wesieyon alumni 
were clergymen ; more than 40} per cent. of the 
Harvard alumni were lawyers. Ot the Yale men 
34} per cent. were lawyers, and 234 per cent, 
were clergymen. 

The medical alumni of Harvard outnumbered 
the clerical, and Dartmouth shows more of 
them than Yale. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION, 


As the principal aim of the Normal College is 
to farvish the city schools with trained and 
competent teachers, special attention has been 
given to “object” teaching and to practical 
work in the Model Primary School. Bat this 
school is not large enough to permit the neces- 
sary amount of practice. This cau be readily 
understood when the fact is stated that the 
| graduating classes of the College numbered 171 
students, while the Model Primary cootained 
only about 250 children. That is to say, there 
were not two pupils on the average for each 


street will, however, remedy this evil. 

The departments of Latin and English, of 
French and German, of Physics and Chemistry, 
and of Natural Science has been very success- 
fal. The professors aud instructors have worked 
faithfully and efficiently, and the greatest har- 
mony has prevailed among them. 


CLASS HONORS, 


The Ottendorfer Gold Medal for proficiency 
in the German language was awarded to Miss 
Annie King. The Ottendorfar Silver Medal for 
same to Miss Grace Obenderter. 

The Barron Prize for Elocation, $50 in gold, 
was awarded to Miss Nellie Augueta Nichols. 

The Barron Prize for Singing, $25 in gold, 
was awarded to Miss Minuie Cash. 
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THE NEW YORK NORMAL COLLEGE. = | 
We herewith print the able report of Presi- 

dent Thomas Hunter, which was submitted to 

the New York Board of Public Instruction at 





was awarded to Miss Mary Adams Pattersou. 
The Kelly Silver Medal, for proficiency in the 


pupil teacher! Tne new editice on Sixty-eighth 


The Atumne Medal, for proficiency in Physics, | 


of the former being $9 per week, and of the methods of instruction. Forty of the present 
latter $695 per week. Here, asia nearly all | teachers have themselves been educated in the 
the other States, it will be seen, au unjust dis- | Public schools of the city. On the whole, Du- 
crimination is made against the female teacher. | Luque presents a highly favorable tree-schvol 
The Superintendent discusses the question of | recerd. 
Normal Schools at great Jength, urging their | 
establishment in strong terms. * We do not 
hesitate one moment in declaring that the one 
great need of our State is Normal Schools. The 


VITAL STATISTICS OF COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATES. 
We have received from the Bureau of Educa- 


: Methods and Principles of Teachiug, was 
the meeting of October 2: awarded to Mixs Annie Baker. 
Norma Co.iecs, } The Kelly Bronze Medal, for same, was 


New York, Sept. 30, 1872. | | 
To the Commitiee on Normal College, de.:  * 
GeyTLemwen— In accordance with the By-Laws 
of the Board ot Pabhe Instruction, I beg leave 
to present my semi-annual report of the Nor- | 
mal College for the term endiug June 28, 1872: | 
ATTENDANCE, ETC. 

Average attendance from June 27, “Tl, to 
Jane 28, “72 — anaes . 908 
Average number of students va register for | 
same period 993 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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awarded to Miss Mary Adams Patterson. 

The Kane Gold Medal, for proticiency ia 
Physiology, was awarded to Miss Emma F 
Hall. 

The Second Prize for Elocution, Shakes 
peare’s works, was awarded to Miss Magyie 
Robinson. 

Tue Judges in the Competive Examination in 
German were Huon. Magaus Gross an 
Herberman. 

The Judges in the Competitive Examination in 


*rof 


time has evidently gone by when intelligent 


tion at Washington a copy of the latest * Circu- 


parents are willing to entrust the education of | cujar of Iufurmation,” which contains, among 


their children to the novices and quacks with 
which the profession is everywhere crowded, 


| 


| 


other interesting matters, aun important paper 
by Charles Warren on the vital statistics of col- 


If parents are not sufficiently intelligent to per- | jege graduates. We make the following ex- 
ceive the lasting damage resulting to their chil- | tracts - 


dren from the crude methods of ignorant and 
incompetent teachers, the State, at least, is 
supposed to be informed on this point, and is 
in duty bound to exert its resources to the ut- 
most that the evil be removed.” Again, “if 
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Of the 1,630 Harvard alumni whose ages at 
graduation are given, seven-elghths graduated 
between 18 and 22. The youngest graduates 
were 16 aud the videst 31; neariy three-teuths 
of the whole uumber graduated at 2U. The 
youngest average age of any class was 19.52 


Average perce ntage “of absence from all | Elocution and Singling were Hon, Joka RK. 
Since cans 2008. us08 poe nhil Rly | Brady, Hon. Algernon 8. Sullivan and Hou. 
Highest average for any one week .--1,031 | Nathaniel Sands. 


the teacher's vocation is not a profession, it | Years; the oldest average was 21.85 years; tue 
ought to be, and I can conceive of nothing so | ——~ Daten geed — 30.65 ye ee 
. - | average for Vile ie bo ye e 
disastrous to the well-being of our country, and | The graduation age of only 451 Wesleyan 
ultimately'so destructive to the whole scheme | graduates is given; their aggregate age was 
of popular education itself,as to deliberately 10,797 years, aud the general average was 23.85 
and finally surrender it to the make-shift policy - 


Lowest average for any one week 8&5 | The Judges in the Competitive Examination 
— ~ ae Sane 1, es aa aie rn jin the Methods and Principles of Teaching 
Ramer of tadeats gradusied Jase #2. 8%, 185 | were Prof. D. B. Soot, Avsdatant Sap-rin- 
eects mw Tay oo Patic ESR 378 tendent Caikius, Miss Clara M. Edmonds, Miss 
Number on Register Sept. 2, 1872. ........1,141 Mary A. Simms and Mrs. Sarah A. Jarvis. 
Number of stad -nt« who competed for grad- _ The Judges in the Competitive Examination 

RE ; ‘ adits Ane in Physiology were Prof. Chas. A. Budd, M. D., 
Namber of students who failed to graduate.. 46 Pr f. Willam Darliog, M. D., and Eagene | 
Number of students who gradua‘ed in Feb- Peugnet, M. D. | 
Ren — ei menreaeopepeaessnerens 8 The Judges in the Competitive Examination 
eahat on pros acaney veggie mB ror By BF... ve0e = in Physica were Hon, William Wood and Prof. 
Number of candidates who failed to pass.... 44 Gillet. 


The following table will show the number of 
admissions and rejections from the different 
female Grammar Schools of the city, together 
with the percentages taken by each : 

Statistics of Examination of Candidates for Admis- 


On the evening of the Commencement a 
f 


letter was read from the Hon. Wilson 
G. Huot, stating that he would in- 
vest a sum sufficient to found a gold 


medal to be given to y department of 
instruction that the Committee on Normal Col- 


which now prevails.” The Supermtcndent 
gives in detail the plan which suggests itself to 
him as the most feasible one for the establish- 
ment of such schools, and says: “It is not in- 
sisted that Iowa shall embark so extensively as 
Massachusetts in this work at the present 
time, but simply that a beginning be made 
toward the ultimate realization, in this 
direction, of something progressively tending to 
supply the growing need of the pro- 
fession.” Teachers’ Institutes, the Superin- 
tendent thinks, exert a decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence upon educational work throughout the 
State. One hundred and fifty-two of these in- 
stitutes had been held in 1870 and 1871, the at- 
tendance upon them being over twelve thou- 
mand. “In some of the counties the Institute 
season has been made the occasion of enthusi- 
astic revivals, so to speak, of energies long 


languisbing, and we have been informed that | 


the effect on the teacher's profession in those 
localities, on the school officers and on the 
condition of the schools, has been electric.” 
Those institutes, however, are by statute 
Placed under the control of the Couuty Super- 
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The average ag@of the youngest class was 22 
years, aud of the oldest 26.5 years. Seven- 
niuihs of the graduates were frum 20 to 26 years 
old, Nineteen graduated at 30 and over. 

Of the 1,907 Yale alumni tabulated about 
seven-vighths were from 19 to 25 years old ; 
nearly 400 graduated at 20, The aggregate age 
of the whoiw uuaver was 42,207 years, aud the 
geveral average was 22.06 years. Less than vue 
iu 100 graduated at 30 and over. 

The 1,318 Dartmouth alumni tabulated bave 
an aggregate age wt graduativn of 31,071 years, 
ora geucral average of 23.57 years. Lue high- 
est average ege of any class was 21.15 years, 
and the jowest 2283 years. Seveu-tenths of 
the wholes number graduated between 21 
and 26. 

On comparing the graduation ages of these 
four colieges, the Dartmouth aud Wesleyan 
alumni appear w be the oldest and the Har- 
vard men tue youngest; of the 750 who gradu- 
ated under 20, 453 were at Harvard, 204 at Yale, 
70 at Dartmoutu aud only 23 at W: pau; of 
the 142 who graduated at 29 and over, S were at 
Harvard, 34 kt Yaic, 40 at Wesleyau and 60 at 
Dartmouth. Of tow 5,306 alumni tabulated, 
more than 36} per cent. graduated at 20 aud 21. 


PERCFNTAGE OF DEATHS. 


Of the 1,637 Harvard alumni under considera- 
tion, 310 are dead, being about 19 percent. In 
the earlier classes of the quarter century, one- 
tuird, aundin the later ycars, ope-sixth of the 

bers, Lave gone. The proportion of deaths 





intendents, who are in many cases i Pp 





sions to the Normal Vvllege, June, 18i2. lege might select. Mr. Huut's liberal offer was 




















THE WORK OF WOMEN IN INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Dr. Hermann von Orges, a well-known writer 
on Austrian social and industrial questions, has 
published an interesting pamphlet on women's 
work in connection with the Vienna Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1873, It has hitherto, he 
says, been too much the custom to measure the 
value of international exhibitions only by the ad- 
vantages directly arising from them to industry 
and trade ; and many persons have consequent- 
ly come to the conclusion that the results of the 
London and Paris Exhibitions have not been 
adequate to the expenses incurred. But the 
truth is (says the Pall Mall Gazette) that the 
most valuable effects of these exhibitions have 
ho direc t covnection with commerce or indus- 
try. The general feeling m regard to inter- 
national exhibitions is somewhat similar to 
| that which prevailed at the tame of the intro- 
| duction of railways. People only thought of 
them as an improved means of communication, 
and never saspected that railways would com- 
pletely transtorm the political, social and indus- 
trial relations of all Europe. Iu France inter- 
| national exhibitions have produced a spirit of 
| enterprise which formerly did not exist, 

{ fore their introduction France was the country 
of petits renters, and did but little in the mar- 
| kets of the world. 








Now she has provided half 
the Continent with railways and made the Saez 
} Canal an undertaking which even Englishmen 
thought too venturesome. Still greater results, 
| especially in the countries of Eastern Europe, 
| may be expected to follow from the Vienna Ex- 
hibition. The East has immena undeveloped 
forces which are fettered by old customs and 
| traditions, but these fetters have long been 
rotten, and would fallif a powerfal shock were 
applied to them. Such a shock might be af- 
forded by the Vienna Exhibition, which, by 
| rousing the Eastern Coristians from their apa- 
| thy, would lay the foundation for the most peace- 
ful and natural solution of the Eastern question, 
And Austria herself would derive immense ben- 
efits fromthe exhibition, as it will pows rtul'y 
contribute to foster that sense of unity and mus 
tual interest which is easential to a State, and 
| Which among the Austrian peoples is so defi- 
| Chent, 
| But one of the special and most important 
ch racteristics of the Vieuna Exhibition will be 
the collection of information regarding the 
financial and social position of workiugmen 
and women. The London Exhibition showed 
the productions of human labor ; the Paris Ex. . 
hibition, the instruments of human labor ; the 
Vieuna Exhibition will show who the laborers 
are. In this department particular attention 
will be given to the work performed by women, 
and from the intormation already collected on 
this sul-ject it appears that women play a mach 
more important part in Austrian manufactures 
| of all kinds than is generally supposed, and 
that in all departments of work whe re sheer 
muscular power is not required, the laber of 
women is quite as valuable as that of men. It 
is also observed that as machinery improves, 
the work of women becomes more and more 
available, and that in some factories there are 
a3 many female as male “ skilled artisans,” 
Dr. vou Org:s thinks that manufacturers 
| would do well still further to increase the scope 
of female labor by adapting the commoner 
kinds of machinery to temale hands ; this would 
increase the number of laborers, and thero is 
no sufficient reason why, for instance, the key 
of a house door should be so large as wo be un- 
manageable by a woman, while that of a fire- 
proof safe, which is a safticieut protection for 
the most valuable treasures, may be hung on a 
watchchain. There are also, he adds, several 
departments of work which seem expe cially 
suited to women, but are at present almost 
monopolized by men, such as the preparation 
of desigus for dresses and jewellery, &c. A 
special school has been cotebliched at Vienna 
for the education of women im this art, and the 
productions of the students will be placed in 
the Exhibition to enable manufacturers to judge 
of the capacity of women for this kind of work, 


HABITS OF LITERARY MEN, 


John Caivin commenced his daily studies at 


five or six oclock in the morning, reading and 


writing in bed for hours together. If businessre- 
quired him to goout, he would rise and dress, 
his retura » to bed As 


wrote little with 


but on 


advanced in 


again gé« he 


years ho his 


own hand, but dictated to secretaries, rarely 
|} having to make any corrections Sometimes 
his faculty of compusition would fail; then he 
would quit his bed, attend to his out-door du- 
ties for days, weeks and even months togethe r, 
jand not think of writing until he felt the 
power had retarned. Then he would go to bed, 
send for his # cretary aud resume his labors, 

Cardinal Richilieu, who was a drawatist ag 
| wellas rime Munister of France, usually went 
to bed at eleven, slept three hours, would rise 
and write till eight inthe morning —now and 
then amusing himeeclf by piaying with his 
| cata, of which he was very fond. 

Buffon, the pataralist, rose early and worked 
perpetually, His great “Stadies of Nature” 
cost him tifty years of labor, and he recopied it 
eighteen times before he sent it to the printers. 
He composed in a singular manuver, writing on 
| large sized paper on which, as ina ledger, five 
| distinct coluuns were ruled. In tue firat 

column he wrote down the first thought; ia 
I the second ho corrected, enlarged and pruned 
it, and so on, until he bad reached the fifth 
| column, within which he finady wrote tbe resalt 
| of bis labor. But even after this he would re- 





ratefully accepted, aud the medal was set apart | : 

\ , ; >a sentence , . ~G ~a 
ale | | ot pllzl x lz] >|» [forthe study of Latin. But, perhaps, the most | Conhows sentence twenty times, and ouce de- 
s/o > B23\2 Q7i-| 8 |Fizasig 23 gracious act yet performed toward a young iv- | wien which to round off a period pro} or 

s/=Siic hee ’ » Al , » Col- : 

SF 12 lsslssaliz|& = seh\=s8 onsen was that of the t umne ot the - | Cuvier, who raised comparative anatomy to a 
e = S58 \274\\7 = 375 .F9 | lege in fonnding a gold medal tor the Depart eosin . 
Zi 3 * ik \&2 4:8 y\a%¢ =° hb vsic: T : ~ | acientce, never had occasion to copy his mauu- 
siz i/2 wel 2wiiz = \2 zy: zy | ment of Physica. The elder sisters who have script. He composed very rapidly, the 
=| = ¢ eal: eal = |i: 34): S3 | passed away contributing their money (many |. } 4 pony, She proper 

2/6 ool: Palle & I= ~ m4 ) ; | words falling into the proper place, and every 
= | S| Set |h ‘ wt! pS | of them from slender earnings) to sustain aud thing being arranged im bis own miad tu 8 very 
ra: : i wei: BS | ® =|: &3 | encourage their younger sisters, ax well as | ° ad 
: : : at | vs - - rderly manner. 
bee | ae OS eee their alma meter, is a very pleasant sight to see ! nee —— " 2 
1| 8 3 tity] 743g 29 none — | — | ‘The Board of Public Instruction madea grant e ot in conn nel sta, ~ - iat 
2)— |nome — — (30 % | 0 69) | 69) | of $150 for the purchase of books to be awarded | ... ik if pts, rose at four, 

> 4 t4cc| Tate 34 18 | el | ean ed 4 <p shag wrapped himeelf in a loose dress of bear-skin, 
3} 17 vr ‘rs ‘ Te | to the highest scholar in each class, The fol- | . wr | 
as 3 Gh | 67 138) 5 | 3) 64 wah ; . . 2 "| and wrote uutil, from sheer tatyrue, hws hand 

| . : - lowing are the names of the successful stadents Ae - 7 
Bi 4 1 63} | 6% 3 none!—| — : . : : refused to hold the pen, ‘Then he would retara 
73 0 te — |321 1 | 0) Bt, ph ag Bagg HO 7. = ayy w bed, take the sleep of exhausion, aud on 
os —_ — | 3313 | 4 oF Ds ad nee 5: > >= AERO A. eg vung . ) process ag 
oo 2 71 73 | au ag fe ik ; Murphy, D6; Miss Sarah M. Ferguson, A5; awaking go through the same process again. 
10} 12 | 2 | We] Ts] 4t) 13 | 0) BOY) Boe, | Miss Clara Collard, BS; Misa Carrie L. Moore, _ - 
la 7 © | Tee) 72) 42 6 | 1) TH) | We | C5; Miss Uriaville Wilbur, Ad; Miss Caroline A trrrte girl, nine years old, having attended 
ta} ut 1 T2474 45) 2 | 0} 8149) 8146) C. Jackson, Bi; Miss Jemima Haslett, A3; | 9 suiree, bemg waked by be : mother, > re tore - 
iM) 12 | 3 TWvsi 74h is hy ; eae 81/5 | Miss Charlietta Curtis, B3; Miss Elizabeth | jag, how she enjoyed herself, auswered, * [am 
\iuone = i a 56) S98 | Hanter, C3; Mies Lula B. Tunis, D3; Miss | fui of happmess; I couldu't be any happier 
7| 12 1 721 77) 46 1 | 0 Bt | oe | Ph . a: , ) PI 
| ; , »: | Phenie R. Fisher, A2; Miss Maria ‘I’. Kiernan, | yuless 1 cuuld grow.” 

8) 11 0 ta el (|4% 30 0} BAL) May Oo: Mi ’ H.'v oy #6 1 ovuld g : 
19) 11 6 |? 79 ‘i897 | 0) &3.4| @4%, | B2; Miss Allie H. Valentine, C2; Miss Sarah A. Me _— "> 
2) 8 | 0 | w%! tex [49] 19 | Oo! Bo 20° | Jones, D2 ; Miss Frances Robinson, F2 ; Miss 
Z 45 2 Ov} | 703% |) 9 | Oo) Ws) THs | Mary Ward, Al; ss Fanny Grady, Bl; Miss A little girl ina Now York Orphan Asymm, 
Boone] — | — — Si none'—| — — | Clara Thomas, Cl ; Miss Bertha Adler, D1; Miss | who was punished for scratching another little 
23) 3 o;™ 70 |/53, 2 | Oo} 7 | 7 | Rachel Walters, El. girl's face by being required to learn a verse 
wij 4 2 G3¥q) GSH 3) 8 | 0 195 & Respectfully, irom the Bribie, was allowed to make her own 
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The examination of the candidates for ad- ou the minutes. 


President Hunter of the Normal College be en- 
tered 


which teacheth my bands to war aud wy fiogers 
w fight.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WEBSTER'S 


Pocket Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





ERB, ete., from the Greek, tl 
sages, RULES FOR SPELLING te. 
een oearteee the MOST COMPLETE AND USE- 
FUL POCKET COMPANION BETARS. A 4 oe hoo 
. inted paper, and boun morocco. 
Sek Pee choos, ‘Su For SALE EVERYW HERE. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


198 & 140 Grand street, New York. 


~ §PENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS) 


brated Pens are inereasing very rapidly 
Ri yn to their excellont manufacture, cmey 
are of sttperior English make, and are famous for —— 
elasticity, durability aud evenness of point. For sale 
everywhere. " " Fb 

e convenience of those who may w 
ti iy = will send a Sample Card, containing all 
of the 15 numbers,»; mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 














~ ‘REMOVAL. 
FAIRBANKS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Will be removed early in October to spacious and ele- 


ms at 
- moO ROADWAY AND TENTH STREETS. 
With the removal, the institution will be placed on 

a first-class footing in every respect. The rooms will 
be furnished in superior “ye with new counting- 
house furniture of t oy Ses | eoreption, and the best 
course ruction wil arantee 

38 A RARE OPP STURITY, a 

ang men desiring a business edu \. 
ey by purchasing a eholarebip before the removal. 
After that, owing to inc expenses, the rates of 
tuition will be advanced fifty per cent. Immediate 
application necessary. APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
Tite COLLEGE, 756 BROADWAY. 








8S. 8. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting & sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and a!) the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. ac 
oners, Printers 

qt ate, % Fences ettete 93’ Fulton street, 


Y books made to any pattern. Orders solicited. 
ATENEY L. SLOTE. sad JONATHAN JANES. 


Post Office Notice.—The Mails for 
Euro; during the week ending Saturday. October 
26, 1872, will close at this office on Wednesday at 12 
™., on Thuraday at ll a. ™., and on Saturday at 5 and 
ll am, P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 








The October Reception of the Pub- 
lic School Teachers’ Association will be given at 
Association Hall on Wednesday, October 30, 1872, 
atdp. M. 

The following eminent artists will assist: 

1, Miss Clementine Lasar... ........++++++ Soprano 
2. Mme. Sara Brannan Hershey.........-- Contralto 







3. Mr. George F. Sargent........... --+«+- Baritone 

4, Mr. Karl Walter.......... ...+s+00+ ++. Pianist 

5. Mr. GEORGE F. BRISTOW....... . Organist 

Prof. Walter C. Lyman......... «..+.- locutionist 
PART FIRST. 

1, Organ—Solo.................Mr. Geo. F. Bristow 
2. Song—“ The Message"’........-.++++ Blumenthal 
Miss Clementine Lasar. 

3. Piano—Solo... } sogsete qytsnate t ..+.Chopin 
Mr. Karl Walter. 

4. Song—“ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington "— 


(old English ballad)..Mme.Sara Brannan Hershey 
. Recitations ... ......: «.. Prof. Walt. C, Lyman 
Bong—“ Jilted ”....... 66. cee eereeeeeeees Stiner 
Mr. Geo. F, Sargent. 
Recitations...........+.+++ Prof. Walt. C. Lyman 
PART SECOND. 
GAR. codccvccenecss scevsee Mr. Geo. F. Bristow 
Song—" Out in the Rocks”. .Mme. Sainton Dolby 
Mme. Sara Brannon Hershey. 

3. Recitations.........-..+.. Prof. Walter 0. Lyman 
4. Song—" Of Thee” ............++- Geo. F. Sargent 
Mr. Geo. F. Sargent. 

5. Piano—Solo—Rondo in D Flat...... C. V. Weber 
Mr. Karl Water. 


oe 


= 





6. Song—Valse L’Ardita ..........065 sereees Arditi 
J. Organ—Solo.........-seeeees Mr, Geo, F. Bristow 

The Grand Piano used upon this occasion is 
Grows the colab Pe ateiaiitil t of Chickering & 
Sons. 


N. B. Programmes at the schools on Monday 
morning. 





Mas, Cuartorre V, Wivrersurn is about to 
make her formal debut to the world as a con- 
cert singer. Six years ago she made her first 
appearance, in the oratorio of the ‘ Messiah ;” 
not as an artist, butasa student. Oratorio,is 
acknowledged to be the most severe music to 
sing in every respect, and opportunities oc- 
curred but seldom. The advent of Parepa in 
New York caused a revival of these sublime 
works, which threw Mrs. Winterburn, then 
Miss Hutchings, into the position of the ora- 
torio contralto of New York. After singing the 
contralto parts twenty-two times, in this and 
neighboring cities, with great dissatisfaction to 
herself, she finally retired about two years ago, 
with many regrets from her admirers, determ- 
ined to sing no more in public until she could 
more nearly approach her high standard. 
During all these years she accepted no miscel- 
laneous engagements which she could possibly 
avoid. We trust she will receive the hearty 
support of the public school teachers at her 
concert on November 7, at the Academy of 
Music. Mrs. Winterburn has always sustained 
the reputation of an enthusiastic, able and suc- 
cessful teacher, and her advancements have 
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NOTICE. 
We are informed by several subscribers that 


+ | postmasters and letter carriers are in the habit 


of charging them postage on the ScHoou 
JOURNAL, As we prepay postage on every 
copy sent from this office, we particularly re- 
quest that subscribers hereafter refuse payment 
to the carriers, and send us immediate notice 
of the name or district of the carrier who at- 
tempts to collect from them. 





Every teacher should be the agent of the 
Scuoo. Journau. Nothing is of greater 
importance than that children should be 
taught the practice of reading for their own 
interest and pastime. The evils of the streets, 
the temptations of the night, and the bad influ- 
ences of associations can thus be forestalled. 
More than this, the teacher will thus supply 
himself with the best kind of a text-book for his 
Reading Classes, A hint in this direction 
ought to be sufficient. 





City subscribers—including the schools—who 
do not receive the ScuooL JouRNAL on Fri- 
dags will oblige us by sending ws written in- 
Jormation to that effect. The carriers are 
bound to deliver the papers promptly, and on 
proper complaint being made to the post office 
authorities we will be enabled to correct any 
irregulan ities in that direction. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


We have received the following note 
from a teacher of music, who takes excep- 
tion to the general tone of our article on 
“A College of Music,” published in the 
Scnoo. Journat of the 5th instant: 

To the Editor of the Scheol Journal ; 

Ijprotest against the inference you draw, in your 
editorial on the subject of musical culture, in the 
Scnoo. JourNAL of October5. It is all very well 
for you to commend the Boston University for the 
i duction of a th gh musical course, ands til 
better for you to say a good word for Mr. Bristow 
and the reported enlargement of the musica) pro. 
gramme in our public schools, but was it worth 
while to reflect upon New York for its lack of fa- 
cilities for giving instruction in music, when itisa 
matter of general notoriety that in no other city in 
the United States are there so many schools of mu- 
sic or so numerous a body of trained and compe- 
tentinstructors? I think you do injustice to your 
own city when you compare it disadvantageously 
with Boston, and when you leave your readers to 
infer that the “Hub” is teaching us what esthetic 
culture should be. Look at the Conservatories of 
Music in New York and Brooklyn, at the Choral 
Schools, Musica! Societies and the hosts of teachers 
who find pupils and profitin New York, and then 
say a word which shall at least do partial justice to 
a community which is liberal in its support of all 
that goes to the cultivation of a sound musical 
taste. Youare too fair-minded to refuse this. 

A Music TEacHER. 
Our correspondent has his hearing. We 
certainly had no intention of wounding 
local pride; still less would we be willing 
to detract from the reputation of the ad- 
mirable institutions or the dilligent and ac- 
complished teachers of New York or 
Brooklyn. What we meant to say was 
this: That instruction in music has not yet 
become a recognised part of our genenal 
educational system, and that, so long as it 
is ranked simply as an “extra” in the 
courses of our academies, boarding-schools 
and colleges, to be paid for asa luxury 
rather than as a necessity, just so long will 
the new Boston University in which this 
study has been made a part of the regular 
course be entitled to pre-eminence. The 
wsthetic culture which tends to the highest 
development of the@mental powers inevit- 
ably embraces the entire round of refin- 
ing studies, and if our educational system 
rejects the culture of the musical faculty it 
must be regarded as unsatisfactory and in- 
complete, The good effect of the most 
elementary course of instruction in music 
has been so long visible through the chirp- 
ing little exercises common in our primary 
schools, that the fact really requires no 
demonstration. Enlarge this system, ap- 
ply it to the higher institutions of learning, 
and give it full recognition as a part of the 
curriculum, and the results already attained 





exceedingly useful and deservedly popular. 
They are gaining in public favor because 
their pupils are thoroughly trained by com- 
petent instructors. But suppose the same 
degree of training should be applied to the 
education of our young collegians ?—would 
it not be an improvement upon the present 
habit of neglect ? 





GROWTH OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The expansion of our public school system 
is one of the phenomenal features of Ameri- 
can life which attracts the instant atten- 
tion of intelligent foreigners who visit us. 
The school and the church are among the 
first buildings erected by the settlers in the 
frontier districts; they muitiply with 
the multiplication of warehouses and 
dwellings in the older sections of the coun- 


great centres of population. Every year 
witnesses a regular increase in the aggre- 
gate of schools, scholars and teachers, and 
no tax is so willingly paid by our people 
as that which affords facilities for free in- 
struction to the children of the rich and 
poor alike. The city of New York, never 
behind in the race for power and wealth, 
is showing itself equal to the demands 
even of a population of a million souls. It 
has no less than two hundred and 
twenty-eight schools, all under the 
control of the Board of Public In- 
struction, besides thirteen others which 
participate in the benefits of the 
school fund ; but even this large number is 
found inadequate to meet the increasing 
demand for schools, and therefore the 
Board of Instruction, during the past year, 
has made contracts for the erection of a 
Normal College, three Grammar Schools 
and three Primary Schools, besides two 
new wings to one Grammar School (No. 7); 
the aggregate cost of which, including fur- 
niture and heating apparatus, will be 
$940,000. The outlay for the Normal Col- 
lege buildings, complete, is estimated at 
$350,000; for the Model Training School, 
$105,000, and for the ordinary schools, 
from $70,000 to $115,000 each. Five of the 
new Grammar and Primary Schools will 
accommodate about six thousand pupils. 
These additions are but a part of what the 
people of New York are prepared to fur- 
nish. They do not stop to count dollars 
when educational facilities are demanded, 
and still another million will be disbursed 
without grumbling whenever the occasion 
for it shall arise. 





A. OAKEY HALL. 


At last there is a prospect that the chie 
city of the nation will be relieved from the 
anomalous position of being presided over 
by achief magistrate who is under indict- 
ment for a misdemeanor in neglecting his 
official duties. That this scandal has ex- 
isted so long as it has is due, not to the 
fault of the Mayor, but to the peculiar no- 
tions of justice and civil reform entertained 
by his accusers. 

When, months ago, an indictment was 
found against Mayor Hall after months of 
unparalleled effort and such a dragooning 
of a Grand Jury as, we imagine, has not 
often been attempted here or elsewhere, he 
took his accusers by surprise and won the 
admiration of even his opponents by the 
straightforward and manly way in which 
he at once met the issue and asked an im- 
mediate trial. 

The non-issue of that trial was more re- 
gretted by the Mayor than by the prosecu- 
tion, if we may judge from the fact that it 
has taken them so long to prepare to re- 
new the contest, and that they have found 
it necessary to prepare a new indictment, 
more bulky than a biography of the Mayor 
would need to be, before they can begin at 
all. At last, however, their accusation is 
ready, and again the Mayor’s manly cour- 
age has brought dismay to those who have 
hailed his prosecution as a political tri- 
umph. 

On Wednesday Mr. Hall appeared in 
court, pleaded to the indictment and de- 
manded .an immediate trial, offering to 
take the first twelve names called as jurors. 
This had evidently not been expected, and 
the prosecution felt compelled to ask for a 





in the sapling would be produced in the 
ripe and mature tree. Our Conservatories 
of Music are doing an excellent work, we 
know, and our correspondent’s praise of 
them is entirely just; but it is not in the 
nature of things that they’should supply 
the wants of all the children in our Acade- 
mies, Colleges and Universities. The Con- 
servatory system in Europe has attained 
great perfection, and American institutions 





always been through her own efforts. 


established on the same general plan are 


postpo but Judge Brady very 
properly refused the request, and the trial 
was finally begun. What its issue will be 
is not in the least doubtful to those who 
know the accused Mayor, who know that 
his courage is not bravado, but the desire 
of conscious innocence for a speedy vindi- 
cation, the willingness of a manly nature 
to meet his accusers face to face, and at 
once, . 

Let all good men pray that this jury may 





continue in good health of body and mind 


try; they are counted by hundreds in the, 


until they shall have done their duty and 
vindicated the best abused man in the city. 





HOOPER C. VAN VORST. 

No one will dissent from the proposition 
that the most important offices to be filled 
at the coming election, so far as the welfare 
of the city of New York is concerned, are 
the vacant judicial positions. Other offi- 
cers, however important the functions they 
are called on to perform, have compara- 
tively short terms of official life, and any 
malversation can be promptly punished ; 
but those who sit at the administration of 
justice hold office for fourteen years— 
almost half a generation—and in that time 
may entirely change, for good or ill, the 
characteristics of the community. 

Among the most important of the 
judicial positions to be filled is the vacancy 
on the bench of the Superior Court, for 
which Judge Hooper C. Van Vorst has 
been nominated by the Republicans and 
indorsed by the Committee of Seventy, 
together with a number of reform associa- 
tions of varying party affiliations. 

The JourNAL not being in any sense a 
party organ, we have mentioned the 
sources whence Judge Van Vorst’s nomin- 
ation emanates only to show that it has 
nothing specially partisan in it — as 
no such nomination should have — 
but is concurred in by good citizens of all 
shades of opinion. This is as it should be, 
for when judges become the slaves of a 
party, Justice may remove the bandage 
from her eyes and discard the balance, 
while the minority bows its neck to her 
sword. 

It is almost a work of supererogation to 
speak to the teachers of this city in Judge 
Van Vorst’s praise. He has been, and is, 
one of the most active members of the 
Board of Instruction—a man fully alive to 
all its duties and all the needs of the 
Department. He is the chief adviser 
of Col. Van Buren, the United States Com- 
missioner to the Vienna Exposition, in re- 
gard to matters connected with our educa- 
tional system—which is to be fully repre- 
sented there—and has shown himself a 
wise and judicious friend of all teachers 
and pupils. Asa judge he has had expe- 
rience on the Common Pleas bench, where 
he was the contemporary of Judges Daly 
and Brady, and in that difficult position 
showed himself a good lawyer and impar- 
tial judge. No word of suspicion has 
ever been breathed against his character 
as a private citizen or as an official, 
and we can but think that he has richly 
merited the promotion now proposed for 
him. We shall be sorry to have him lost 
to the Board of Education, but shall re- 
joice to have the Bench of the city honored 
by his presence on it, and reinforced by his 
knowledge and talents. 

We hope that, irrespective of party, 
those of our teachers who havea vote will 
cast it for him, and we call upon the lady 
teachers, whose friend he has ever been, to 
throw their influence—stronger than bal- 
lots—in favor of this upright, intelligent, 
deserving candidate. 





THE MUSICAL SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The rumor gains ground that the office 
of Musical Superintendent is to be created 
by the Board of Public Instruction in this 
city, tor the purpose of giving a better di- 
rection to the musical exercises in our pub- 
lic schools. We have already spoken in 
terms of commendation of this project, be- 
lieving that if music is taught at all in our 
schools, it shall be reduced to a practical 
and thorough system, under the care of 
competent instruciors. The excellent 
results which have been produced by 
the fragmentary training in music 
in our schools, point to the possibility of 
elevating this branch of free education to 
the rank of a useful study. It is now only 
a recreation, an amusement for the minds 
of the young, inefficiently conducted and 
regarded as a mere incident of the school- 
day. But, under a larger method, it might 
be made a civilizing and abiding influence 
in the training af the young. 

In the selection of a Superintendent of 
Music the Board will naturally be guided 
by the fitness as well as by the reputation 
of the different candidates; but it 
should be remembered that popular 
reputatio@ are not always to be de- 
pended upon. Personal friendships, in- 
dividual interests and newspaper para- 
graphs have so often given factitious repu- 
tations to mediocre persons, that it is wise 
to sift the record of applicants for a posi- 
tion so pectiliar and important as that of a 
Musical Superintendent. The real test lies 





in the actual qualifications which are 


revealed by a personal investigation. - The 
teacher of music who is found to haye 
been successful in the practical work of 
instruction should be Riven the reward due 
to capacity, skill and energy. We sug. 
gest a name which carries a practica) illus. 
tration of all these qualities—that of 
Madame Charlotte V. Winterburn, whose 
fitness for the place now to be filled can, 
not, we think, be questioned. 





OUR COLLEGE GRADUATES. 
We give in another column some inter. 
esting extracts from a report to the Bureay 
of Education at Washington on the vital 





statistics of our college graduates. The 
returns are necessarily imperfect, in con. 
| sequence of the want of a general and ac. 
| curate record; but the information obtained 
|from our two greatest colleges—Harvar 
| and Yale—serves at once to show the value 
| of this class of statistics, and to reveal some 
of the peculiar results of our educational 
system. 

It is clearly shown that the largest pro- 
portion of our college-bred men enter the 
professions. Taking as illustrations the 
comparatively complete returns from Yale 
and Harvard, together with the partial sta- 
tistics of Dartmouth, we find that about 33 
per cent. of the graduates become lawyers, 
26 per cent. clergymen, 13 per cent. physi- 
cians, 13% per cent. teachers—leaving less 
than 15 er cent. for the various depart- 
ments of business. Commerce and trade, 
according to these figures, get but small 
benefit from the liberal culture afforded by 
our higher institutions of learning. It is 
possible that some persons will regret this; 
but there are the statistics—and what more 
can be said ? Business will go on, even if 
no single college graduate puts his name 
upon a shop-sign, and the ranks of the pro- 
fessions will be all the stronger for the lib- 
eral accessions they receive from our col- 
leges. 

The question of the percentege of deaths 
among college alumni is a more important 
one than that of occupation. Out of 1,637 
Harvard graduates, 19 per cent. are dead; 
Yale has lost 20 per cent., and Dartmouth 
22 per cent. The statisticians agree in 
attributing the greater mortality among 
Yale and Dartmouth men to the fact of 
their dispersion in every climate and every 
State of the Union. This question and 
others bearing upon the general subject, 
suggest the expediency of providing a bet- 
ter system for the collection of accurate 
statistics than that which now exists. 





WHAT IS TO BE THE UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE? 


Certainly not ‘‘ Alwato”’—that curious 
jargen in which an ingenious linguist in 
this country has revived the confusion of 
Babel. Perhaps the French, which is now 
spoken or understood in almost every cor- 
ner of Europe. Hardly the German, 
which is difficult and uneuphonious. More 
likely the English tongue is the one fated 
to prevail. When we consider the enor- 
mous extent of the colonial system which 
Sir Charles Dilke rightly calls “ Greater 
Britain,” together with the vast area of the 
United States, in which the nationalities of 
the world are being fused into one ho- 
mogeneous nation, it is not extrav- 
agant to predict the coming of an era 
when the influences of a high civilization 
and the spread of industry and commerce 
shall make the greater part of the world 
absolutely Anglo-Saxon. It has been ssid 
that the English language will always 
carry a man further than any other vehicle 
of expression, and hence the inference that 
it will one day become the languagé of the 
world. 

But that is no reason for omitting the 
study of other languages. If all the world 
could talk English, there is no reasop why 
enterprising Americans should compel it 
to do so. Therefore, let us still publish 
and study our text-books in Spanish, and 
French, and German, and even in Dutcb, 
Scandinavian and Icelandic. Knowl: dge 
never comes amiss. 





PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

We have long had at heart the establish- 
ment of a proper reward for those who 
have been worn out in the noblest and most 
important service to our country. We 
mean the old public school teachers. We 
know the hostility to and the many spe- 
cious arguments against a pension system, 
and are fully prepared to meet the hostility 
and the arguments; but to succeed the 
teachers themselves must take earnest part 
in our support. 
Next week a sketch of a bill will be given 





in these columns with some reasons for its 
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form, and, unless a better form cin’ be de- 

vised, this bill wiil be introduced in our next 
islature. 

Meanwhile let every teacher consider 
what is the best way to secure an end that 
all agree is desirable, but above all, now at 
the time when candidates are most mallea- 
ple, work to secure the introduction of 
the principle. 





Tux New York Public School Teachers’ | 


Association, of which Mr. B. D. L. Souther. 
jand is President, will bave their October 


reception at Association Hall on Wednes- | 


day, 30th, at 4 p.m. We print the pro- 
gramme in another column. It will be 
geen that many prominent artists will take 
part in the reception. 


The Library. 


Sandi coneudlichades 
NatvRaL PHILOSOPHY AND Key To Pxrosopui- 
cat Cuarts. By Frank G. Johnson, A. M., 
M.D. New York; J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 
This attractive volume, upon which the pub- 
lishers have expended the best resources of the 





printer, the artist and the paper-maker, is in- | 
tended to accompany and explain the philo- | 
gophical series of the author’s well-known | 


gchool-charts. Five hundred reduced copies of 
the diagrams contained in the charts are intro- 
duced into their proper places in the descrip- 
tive text, and an excellent book for use in 
echools and academies is the result. Dr. John- 
gon thoroughly understands the art of impress- 
ing a lesson indelibly upon the mind of the 
gcholar, and he relies in a remarkable degree 
apon the education of the eye. He contends 
that in the study of Natural Philosophy it is 
essential that its leading principles be repre- 
sented to the eye in the most lucid and simple 
form possible, in order that the learner may 
receive a clear, strong and lasting impression 
of the principles that make up this branch of 
education; and, acting upon this theory, he 
bas prepared a text-book which will undoubted- 
ly take its place among the best of many which 
have treated of the same subject. 

Tax Poiyrecunic: A Collection of Music for 
Schools, Classes and Clubs. Compiled and 
written by U. C. Burnap and W, J. Wetmore. 
New York ; J. ASchermerhorm & Co. 

Tar Arnenzum: A Collection of Part-Songs 
a8 Ladies’ Voices. Same authors and pu 

ers. 


The titles of these volumes explain their pur- 
pose. The first comprises selections of secular 
and sacred music, school and college songs, and 
the gems of the old and later masters, together 
with many popular airs “drafted for the first 
time from the opera, the minstrel-hall, and the 
street, to do better service in the school-room.” 
The second, compiled with a view of meeting 
the wide demand for music of a higher order for 
the use of young ladies in schools, families and 
societies, is a volume of a different order, and 
its selections from the works of Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Ver- 
diand Rossini, are complemented by popular pas- 
ages from Gounod and Offenbach—all of which 
will be sources of unfailing delight to musical 
amateurs who cluster about the domestic 
hearth in the long evenings of the winter. The 
score and text of both the volumes are admir- 
ably clear and accurate. 

Mayuew’s Untversiry Boox-keeprne ; A Trea- 


tise on Business and Accounts. By Ira May- 

hew, A.M. Boston: Nichols & Hall. 

Sixteen years ago, Mr. Mayhew attempted 
the experiment of providing a text-book of in- 

tion in ts, for the use of the ad- 
vanced classes in our common schools, and he 
has achieved a success. Book-keeping is now an 
authorizedjstudy, not only in our public schools, 
but in the higher institutions of learning, 
and the popularity of Mr. Mayhew’s books has 
increased so rapidly that his manual of instruc- 
tion has passed through sixty editions in ten 
years. The present volume is the latest revi- 
sion. It contains methodical lessons in all the 
calculations and forms required for busi 
purposes, and concludes with a comprehensive 
and excellent epitome of the elements of com- 
mercial law. It will be found valuable for gen- 
eral reference as well as for the use of schools. 
Fetter’s New Practical ARITHMETIC. 

my by Selim H. Peabody, A. M 
ork,: Scribner, Armstrong & Oo. 
Felter’s arithmetical works, celebrated for 

their minute and complete analyses, do not 
Jose in value or attractiveness in the hands of 
Mr. Peabody. This volume has been prepared 
with care, especially the concluding portion, 
which treats largely of mechanics, and the edi- 
tor's aim to give practical rather than theoreti- 
eal instruction has been attained. We com- 
mend the volume to teachers and parents, as one 
of the best of the new text-books. 

Spanish Srvr-Taveut: A New System. By 
Franz Thimm. New York: Dick & Fitz- 
gerald. 

A handy little volume, containing useful 
hints for students of the Spanish language, 
with directions for correct pronunciation, and a 
limited vocabulary. The price is only twenty- 
five cents, and for this very small sum the 

learner will certainly get his money’s worth. 

Recrrations: Comic, Serious and Pathetic. 
Edited by Clarence J. Howard. New York : 

Dick & Fitzgerald. 

“Buck Fanshaw’s Funeral,” Bret Harte's 
“Heathen Chinee,” one of John B. Gough's 
stories, “Paul Revere’s Ride,” “Lord Dun- 
dreary Proposing,” John Hay’s “ Banty Tim,” 
“The Bells of Shandon” and “No Sect in 
Heaven” are among the selections in this vol 
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ume—a good deal of innocent fun, a little of 
the serious, and a flavor of the pathetic, being 
mingled together in its pages in agreeable pro- 
portions. 

THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 

The magazines for November are full of good 
things. 

Harper's has a curious paper on a mode of 
numbering sonorous vibrativns, another in- 
stallment of Castelar’s admirable papers on the 
Republican movement in Europe, an illustrated 
| account of a voyage on the Danube by Junius 
| Henri Browne, a story of a remarkable indus- 
trial experiment in Connecticut, an historical 
paper on the Treaty of Washington, new chap- 
ters of the fresh novels by Wilkie Collins and 
| Charles Reade, and a variety of tales and 

poems—supplemented by the ever-welcome 
|}and genial gossip of the “Easy Chair,” in 
| which Mr. Curtis crystallizes a great deal of wit 





~ | and wisdom. 


The most striking paper in the Galaxy is Mr. 

| Browne's argument upon death, in which he 
| contends that the act of dying is not painful, 
but pleasant. Another article, by 8. G. Young, 
discusses the serious question whether Ameri- 
cans are less healthy than Europeans ; and, in 
another paper, by “‘ Carl Benson” defines the re- 
lations between publishers and authors, rather 
| to the disadvantage of the former. 
Scrilmer’s is an exceptionally good number. 
| It has the opening chapter of a new novel by 
Dr. Holland, entitled, “‘ Arthur Bonnicastle ;” a 
vivid description of the remarkable earthquake 
in Peru which sent the United States war-steam- 
er Wateree high and dry upon the land; astory 
of an expedition with Stanley, the discoverer of 
Livingstone, and a paper by T. W. Higginson, 
on Hawthorne, which has a peculiar interest for 
the admirers of the author of the “ Scarlet Let- 
ter.” 

Dr. Holmes has the place of honor in the At- 
lantic, and his quaint conceits are admirable. 
Mr. Parton continues his papers on Jefferson, 
and there is a story of the “‘ Primeval Ghost 
World,” by John Fiske, which contains some 
curious records of old superstitions. Charles 
Warren Stoddard gives a lively sketch of life in 
Tahiti, the following passage being one of his 
picturesque descriptions : 

As I wandered, from most native houses came 
the invitation to enter and eat. Night after 
night I found my bed in the corner of some 
dwelling whither I had been led by the master 
of it with unaffected grace. It wasn’t simply 
showing me to a spare room, but rather unroll- 
ing the best mat and turning everything to my 
account so long as it pleased me to tarry. Some- 
times the sea talked in its sleep not a rod from 
the house ; frequently the mosquitoes accepted 
me as & delicacy and did their best to dispose 
of me. Once I awoke with a headache, the air 
was 80 dense with the odor of orange-blossoms. 

There was frequently a strip of blue bay that 
ebbed and flowed languidly and had to be 
lunched with ; or a very deep and melodious 
spring, asking for an interview, and, I may add, 
it always got it. I remember one sain:ature 
castle built in the midst of a grassy Venice by 
the shore. Its moats, shining with gold-fish, 
were spanned with slender bridges ; toy fences 
of bam inclosed the rarer clumps of foliage, 
and there was such an air of tranquillity per- 
vading it I thought I must belong there. Some- 
thing seemed to say, ‘Come in.” I went in, 
but left very soon ; the place was so fairy-like, 
I felt as though I were liable to step through it 
and come out on some other side, and I wasn’t 
anxious for such a change. 

Lippincott’s is an excellent num@r of a 
magazine that is always good and lively. The 
“Monthly Gossip” department is edited with a 
great deal of “vim” and sparkle. The open- 
ing article describes the process of making 
straw-paper, and there are interesting papers 
on torpedoes, the aftairs of Costa Rica, and the 
London season. 


Hews from the Schools. 

EpvucatTionaL Matrers.—Two years ago the 
principals of the primary schools drew up a 
memorial, which they presented to the Board 
of Education, asking that there should be no 
disparity between the salaries paid to the prin- 
cipals of their departments and those paid to 
the principals of the female departments of 
grammar schools, and requesting a proportion- 
ate increase on salaries for vice-principals and 
experienced assistants. To this the Board paid 
no attention. The A iati en piled 
and presented them, with the 
memorial, a second time, in June, 1871. 
The second appeal was not success- 
ful, and on January 15, a letter was sent by 
the President of the Association to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, calling atten- 
tion to the memorial, and suggesting that the 
salaries as well as the rank of the principals 
and teachers of primary schools and depart- 
ments should be made equal to those of the 
principals and teachers ot the female grammar 
schools. The letter met with no better suc- 
cess, although the salaries of the principals of 
the primary departments were raised 20 per 
cent. when the principals of the female de- 
partments of the grammar schools were raised 
18 per cent. 4 

At a meeting of the Association on Monday 
a Committee of Five was appointed to consider 
the subject. The Committee met on Tuesday. 
The Committee maintained that the primary 
schools should aim to be training schools for the 
grammar departments; that the primary schools 
actually need the more experienced teachers; 
and that the poor, who pay proportionally the 
greater amount of taxes receive benefit only 
from the primary schools. Of 130,871 children in 
the primary schools last year, only 61,751 en- 
tered the grammar schools. The consequvnce 
is that all the aye = the . > 
ceive is in the pri ments. 
the system now is the - taught by 
yo , inexperien: girls, who, as soon 
a Goosen competent, are placed in 
the grammar schools, where they are given 
classes containing a smaller number of _ 
and an advanced salary. The remedy for this, 
the Committee claims, is not an increase but 





statistics 





ils in each be reduced 
to 85, Many of the teachers have 80 or 90 schol- 
are in their children are herded to- 
gether in ill- apartments. The per- 
x wi . - 


centage of deaths among Primary Department 
| teachers is largely in excess of that of other de- 
partments, and physicians have stated that the 
number of teachers treated by them is appal- 
ling, the majority being young inexperienced 
irls. 

. The teachers claim that to compel them to 
instruct a greater number of scholars at re 
duced salaries is manifestly unjust. The Com- 
mittee adjourned, after deciding to ask the 
Board again for the appointment of a Confer- 
ence Committee. 

The average attendance at the evening 
schools during the second week of the term of | 
1871 was 10,432, while that for the correspond- | 
ing week of the present term was 10,160, or a 
| decrease of 272. The officers of the Department | 
of Public Instruction attribute this decrease | 
mainly to the extraordinary political excite- | 
ment prevailing, and argue that many young | 
men who ordinarily would attend the schools | 
regularly, now participate almost nightly 
in political meetings and demonstrations. 
As the schools have been organized with 
unusual care this year, and made more 
attractive, an increased attendance was 
anticipated. The decgease is therefore consid- 
ered virtually greater than appears from the 
| actual returns, and the officers of the Depart- | 

ment are naturally anxious fora final realiza- | 
tion of their expectations. The evening school 
at Carmansville, in One hundred and fitty-sixth 
street, Washington Heights, a small, mixed 
school for men and women, seems to have been 
| particularly unfortunate. At the next meeting 
of the Commissioners of Education the limit 
| of age for pupils, and other subjects pertain- | 
| ing to the evening schools, will come before the 
Board for consideration. --N. Y. Zribune. 





A Larose Scuoort.—Grammar School No. 13 
has the largest attendance of any of the even- 
ing schools. Mr. R. H. Pettigrew, assisted by | 
thirty able teachers, has made it not only the 
largest but the most orderly school in the city. 
The average attendance is 1,085, and the largest 
attendance this season reached 1,143. A 
the dismissal of this great number, there was 
not the least disorder or noise in the street, and 
no shouting nor whistling. 





Inx.—The contract for supplying ink to the 
schools of this city specifies that David's Ink 
shall be used, but it appears that none of that 
manufacture has been furnished in many 
months, the contractors having substituted the 
ink of some other firm. Many teachers are 
complaining of the inferior quality of ink that 
they and their pupils are compelled to use. We 
hear of similar irregularities in regard to pens 
and other articles. Who is to blame ? 


——E 


Tue Vrenna Exposittion.—Baron De Schwarz- 
Senborn has sent a letter to General Van 
Buren of this city, from which we are permit- 
ted to publish the following extract : 

Iam extremely obliged to you that you alse 
took in hand to send us model school houses, 
and anexplanation of your wondrous school 
system. I think that this part will be one of 
the most attractive of the Exhibition, and will, 
I have no doubt, be appreciated at its full value. 
I saw some months ago in one of the American 
papers, that in many of your schools are now 
attached rooms, fitted up with castings in 
plaster of the finest works of art, so that every 
popular school forms at the same time a little 
museum, and awakens in the juvenile scholar a 
feeling for every fair and tasteful work of art. 
Should it be possible to represent in your school 
house this new and admirable arrangement of 
what I may call a school musuem at our exhi- 
bition in Vienna, I should be very thankful to 
you. 

> 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 





—Work given out at advanced prices to 
pay for first-class sewing machines on in- 
stalments. Instruction free. D. P. Pond 
& Co., 142 East Eighth street, and 21 Astor 
place. 

—The “ Willcox & Gibbs” seam is more 
elastic and durable than a lock-stitch seam, 
and yet goods made upon it can be taken 
to piec's for “‘making up” without rip- 
ping, by unlocking the seam.—From Rea- 
sons for purchasing a Willcox & Gibbs Sew- 
ing Machine. 658 broadway, N. Y. 

—Facts ror THE Lapres.— Mrs. 0. 
Pierce, Boston, Mass., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1859, 
without repairs, earning from $12 to $15 a 
week, making men’s clothing. See the 
new Improvements and Wood's Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. 

—In the advertisement of Farrers & 
Sayers’ steam-heating apparatus may be 
noticed a change of the name of the firm. 
Mr. Sayers has lately had his name added 
as partner. We were not aware of this 
fact till after our last issue; but this week 
we make the alteration. 


Wants.—Reliable lady agents wanted 
in every county in the United States to sell 
our novelties in Rubber Goods. Exclusive 
territory given. Forcirculars, terms, &c., 
address Mrs. G. W. Wood, care Good- 
ore Rubber Co., 7 Great Jones street, 
New York. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 

rmanent and painless cure for both. 

housands cw Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. 

BEWARE OF CouNTERFEITS.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. on each drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
tor painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 

—Headquarters for nitrous oxide gas for 
extracting teeth withouf pain—Dr. Has- 
brouck, late operator at Colton's. Office, 
956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street. 





“War did not George Washington's little 
sister go out with him to cut down the cherry- 
tree? use she had not got her little hat 
yet. This is the first answer, and the other is 
George Washington had no sister.” 

—_——0e——— 


London has 4,000 miles of streets, provided 
with 630,000 which consume every 
twenty-four hours 10,000 cubic feet of gas. 








LIVE TEXT-BOOKS.| NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS OF | 





BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 


take pleasure in announcing to Teachers and to mem- 

ors of Schoo! “ommittees, that new and improved 
editions of these popular and widely-used Grammars, 
edited by Heury Kiddle, A. M., Seperintendent of 
Schools of New York City. have just been published. 


| THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. 

VENABLE’S U. 8S. HISTORY. 

ECLECTIC GROGRAPHIES, 

| WHITE'S AR(THMETICS, 








| Mr. Kiddle has revised the books thoroughly, particu. | HARVEW'S GRAMMARS, 


larly the department of Sentential Analysis. He has 

also incorporated a COURSE OF ORAL INSTRUCTION, 

which it is thought will add greatly to the value of 

these deservedly favored Schoo! Books. The prices 

will be the same as heretofure, viz. : 

Brewn’s First Lines of English Grammar, 
ce 


ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP, 

SCHUYLER’S ALGEBR Aand LOGiIc, 

PHILIP PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL 
SINGER, 

RAWS MATHEMATICAL 

McGUFFEY'S 
SPELLERS, 

PINNEO'’S GRAMMARS, 


SERIES, 
Brewn’s Institutes of English Grammar, 81. READERS and 

The excellence of Brown's Grammars és very gen- | 
erally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of Schoo] Grammars which have come in competitic 






with them, they have steadily advanced iu public | WILLIAMS’ PARSER’S MANUAL 
fayor. In perspicuous arrangement. accuracy of defi- ’ + >. > ber s “ 
nition, fullness of illustcation and comprehensivencss McGUFFEY?S NEW JUVENILE 


of plan, they stand unrivaled; and are probably more | 

extensively used throughout the United States than 

any other works on the subject. 

Brown’« Grawmar ef Euglish (rammars. 
Over 1,000 pages, royal vo. Prive, 86.25. 


SPEAKER, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


The Grammar of English Grammars is an invaluable 

book of reference, and evgry scholar should have a 

copy in his library. No te®Pher can afford to be with 

out it, and it should be placed by the side of Webster . ~ 

and Worcester in every school. 28 BOND STREET. 
W. W. & Co. would also call attention to the follow- 

ing valuable works pubiished by them, viz. Elocutiona Work 

| Lambert’s Primary Physiology. l2mo. Fuily ry Ss. 

Illustrated, Price, SSc. | MONROE'S 


Lambert's Higher Physioleay. 
new complete Mlustrations. Price, 
These works are written upon a new plan, and are 

profusely itlustrated by hundreds of fine wood en 

gravings, and the larger book by thirty-one additiona! 


30. | PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS 


For the Use of Reading (lubs, Parlor and Social Eu 


tertatnment, 





Tull-page plates on tinted paper, containing very many | 1. Hlumeoreas. Imo. Cloth, $1.50 
figures. | As many of these extracts from copyright 
te" VERY FAVORABLE TERMS FOR INTRODUC- | @iitions used with the permission of the publishers, 
TION Address, their value to the reader whe 4 nds the richest 
wh. WwooeD « co gleanings from the various fields of humor can be 

“ “9 eadily understood. '—Cincinaati Times, 


27 Great Jones street, New York. 


NEW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 
NOW READY. 


SONGS FOR TO-DAY, 


BY T. E. PERKINS, 
REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, PROF. C. W. SANDERS. 


The Best Singing Book yet published for Schools, 
Academ.es, Seminaries, etc., containing : 

SONGS FOR MORNING, NOON AND EVENING, 

SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 

SONGS POR SCHOOL OR HOME LIFE, 


2. Miscellanceous. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 

Upwards of a hundred and twenty prose and poet 
ieal selections suitable for the use uf reaging clubs, 
or for public and social entertainment, are here pre- 
sented. The collection isa great improvement upon 
the usual run, inasmuch as the majority of the selec. 
tions are here for the first time included in such a 
volume. 


GEORGE M. BAKBR’S WORKS. 


Amateur Dramas, For Parlor Theatricals, Rven 
ing Entertainments and School Exhibitions. l6mo 
INastrated. $1.50, 

The Mimic Stage. A new Collection of Dramas, 
Farces, Comedies and Burlesques, for Parlor Theat: 
ricals, Evening Entertainments aud School Bxlibi- 
tions. I6mo, lustrated, $1.50, 

The Secial Stage. Dramas, Comedies, Parces, Di. 
alogues, &e., for Home and School, iémo, Llus- 
trated, $1.50, 

A Baker’s Dozen. Original Humorous Dialogues. 
ty “mo, M. Baker, author of ‘ Amateur Dramas, 








: » Stage,” “ Soctal _"¢ . 
SONGS FOR JOY OR SORROW i matwco oO 
STUDY SONGS, LABOR SONGS, FUN SONGS, HANDY SPEAKERS. 
The Model Sunday-school Speaker. A Col- 
lection of Dialogues, Addresses and Miscellaneous 
The Elementary Department Pieces for Kxbibitions, Moathly Concerts, Auniversa 
ries, kc. By Anna Mownon. I6mo. Boards, 60 cts. 


Is very concise, containing all that is required with 


slat "leces i s . Practi- 
out occupying too much space. Lute ile - 1 o ee Little Speakers. By a Practi 


| cal Teacher. Boards, 00 cts.; cloth, 75 eta, 
, +er Sold by all Boe “re } 
176 pages handsomely got up, firmly bound in | , Sol. int of Booksellers, and sent by mail. postpaid, 
boards, LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEK, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York, 
Price 40c, $35 per hundred. 
C¥ Send 40 cents for a copy and examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIV, 


(Successors to Wm. B, Bradbury.) 
425 BROOME S8T., NEW YORK, 
736 WABASH AV., 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’sS 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Lsibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICAGO. 


a TT Oe ee er eaians cant ty malt, pest 
S T EEL PEN S, eee 


| 
| 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. | 
€ The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, IC 4 E A P M U S | Cc 
| 
| 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS, 


Send for Catalogues and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO, 
71 Broadway, New York 


303-—404-—-170-351, 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 

caution the public in respect to said imitations. 
(ask§ron GiLvort's. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John-st., New] York. 


HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


With’ Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, Manual for the In 
strument, Celestial Hemispheres and Key, the whole forming a complete 
illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries, 


The Stellar Tellurian ts 
unrivaled, not only in re 
apect to its mechanical exe- 
cution, but also in respect 
to the range of dificult top 
| jes, which it makes perfect 
lly simple. Among these 

may be named: the two 

conditions necessary to 
| echt wes, sidercal and sy 
nodie motion, precession of 
the equinoxes » wy 
turning the crank the earth 
| is made to ture on ite axis 
ard revolve in a true ellipse 
along the ecliptic, through 
the signs and constellations 
of the Zodiac, while the 
sun's vertical and most 
oblique rays automatically 
draw the zones upon the 
earth's surface—the moon, 
meanwhile, performing its 
monthly elliptical and in- 
clined orbit. 

The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wal] mape, nearly 5 
feet in diameter, represent- > 
ing the night sky as itae- — 

re. The Key 








the constellations upon the 
charts, 





Teachers and men of smence generally have universally expressed their approval and wouder at the beauty 
aud accuracy of the iusirament aud charta, For ciroulars and particulars address 
STELLAR TRLLURIAN MPG. OO., 42 Barclay Street, N. ¥, 
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IF I WERE A SUNBEAM. 





If I were a sunbeam 
I know wnat I'd do: 
I would seek white lilies 
Rainy woodlands through. 
I would stea! among thew ; 
Sottest light I'd shed, 
Uutil every tir 
Raised its drooping head, 


If I were a sunbeam 
1 know where I'd go: 
Into lowliest hovel, 
Dark with want and woe ; 
Till sad hearts looked upward, 
I would shine and shine! 
Then they'd think of heaven, 
Their sweet home aud mine. 


Art thou not a sunbeam, 
Child, whore life is giad 
With ap inuer radiance 
Suushive never bad ? 
O, as God hath b.essed thee, 
Scatier rays divine! 
For there is no sunbeam 
Bat must die or shine. 
Lucy Larcom. 


HISTORY OF A PENNY. 


In the mint where all our pounds, shillings 
and pence ure made there once were a gold du- 
cat and a penny just coined. There they lay, 
shining aud clean, close together on a table, 
and the bright rays of the suu danced and 
sparkie | on them. Then said the ducat to the 
penny, “You lump, get away from me! You 
are ouly made of common copper, and are not 
wortby of the sunlight that shines on you. You 
will soon be lying all black and dirty on the 
ground, and no ove will be at the trouble of 
picking you up. lam made of costly gold. I 
shall travel about the world with great lords 
and princes; I shall do great things, and per- 
haps come day shine in the emperor’s crown.” 

n the same room there lay by the fire an old 
gray cat’ When he heard this, he licked his 
paws thoughtfully, turned himself round on the 
other side, and said, “Some things go by the 
rule of comune. : _ 

So it proved with the pieces of money. It 
turned out very contrary to what the gold du- 
cat expected. . 

It fell into the possession of an old miser, 
who locked it up in a en chest, where it lay 
idle and useless with hundreds of others like 
itself. But when the old miser found that he 
should not live much longer he buried all his 
money in the ground that no one might get it, 
and there hes the proud ducat to this day, 
dirty and black, and no one will ever find it. 

But the penny traveled far about the world, 
and it came to high honor. Aud this is how it 
happened : ° 

Tirst, one of the poor boys at the mint re- 
ceived it in his wages. He carried it home, and 
his little sister was so delighted with the clean, 
shining penny he gave it to her. 

The cuild ran out into the garden to show it 
to her mother, and saw a poor lame beggar 
passing by, who begged for a piece of brea 

“T have not got any,” said the child. 

“Then give me a penny to buy some,” said 
the beggar, and the child gave him her new 


ny. 
Perhe beggar limped off to the baker's. Just 
ashe came to the shop an old friend of his 
passed by, dressed as & pilgrim, with mantle, 
staff and scrip. He gave to some children 
who were 8 andin around the baker's door pic- 
tures of good oan holy men, and the children 
in return put some muey into the little box he 
had in his hand. The beggar asked, ‘‘ Where 
are you traveling to?” 

The pilgrim answered: ‘“ Many hundred 
miles away to the city of Jerusalem. I wish 
to offer up my prayers there, and redeem my 
brother, who is a prisoner in the hands of the 
Turks; it is for this purpose that I beg for 
money.” 

«Then take a mite toward it from me,” said 
the beggar, and he gave his penny to the pil- 

rim, aud would have gone away as hungry as 

e came, had not the baker, who saw all that 
had passed, given him the luat which he wished 
to buy. a es 

Aud now the pilgrim wandered through 
many lands, and weut in a ship far over the sea 
to the holy city of Jerusalem, When he arrived 
there he first offered up his prayers and then 
went to the Turkish Sultau who kept his 
brother a prisouer. He offered the Turk a 
large sum of moucy if he would set his brother 
free. But the Sultan wanted more. 

The pilgrim said, “I have nothing more to 
ofier you but this copper penny, which was 
given to me by « poor, bungry beggar, out of 
compassion. May you alsu have pity, as he 
had, aud this copper peuny will secure you a 
reward.” 

Then the sultan took compassion on him, 
and set his brother free, and ue received the 
penny from the pilgrim. hore 

The sultan put the copper penny in his pock- 
et, and after w little while forgot all about it. 
Now it happened that after a ume the emperor 
of Germavy came to Jerusalem to fight against 
the sultan, So the sultan fought bravely at the 
head of his army and was never wounded ; but 
one day au arrow was aimed right at his breast ; 
it struck him, indeed, but glauced off from his 
clothes without wounding him. The sultan 
was very much surprised, and when his clothes 
were examined giter the battle, the penny was 
found in the pocket, and this had caused the 
arrow toglance off. So the sultan prized the 
penny very much, and had it fastened with a 

olden chain to the hilt of bis curved sword, 

me time afterward the sultan was made pris- 
oner by the emperor, and had to yield up his 
sword to the conqueror. So the penny came 
into the p ion of the emperor, — 

One day when the emperor was sitting at the 
table, aud was justin the act of raising the gob- 
let to his lips, tue empress said she Was anxious 
to see the curved ‘Lurkish sword. So it was 
brought in, aud as the emperor was showlng it 
to the empress the Caey | became uunfastened, 
and Jell into the goblet of wine. The emperor 
saw it, aud betore drinking the wine he took out 
the penny. But when he looked at it he per- 
ceived that the penny had turned quite green. 
This showed everybody that there was poison 
in the goblet, A wicked servant had mixed the 
poison, hopivug to kill the emperor, The servant 
was ordered tu execution, but the penny was set 
in the emperor's crown, . 

So this penny made a child happy, gave 
bread to a beggar, delivered a prisoner, saved a 
sultan from being wounded, and preserved the 
life of an cmperor. _1t deserved to be set in an 
emperor's crown, Perhaps it is there to this 
day uf we could only sce ihe crown.—From the 
German. 








DANIEL WEBSTER'S FIRST PLEA, 
Ebenezer Webster, father of Daniel, was a 
farwer. ‘The vegetables in his garden suffered 
considerably from the depredations of ® wood- 
chuck, whose hole and habitation was near the 


premises. Daniel, some ten or twelve years 
old, and his brother Ezekiel, had set a trap, and 
at last succeeded in catching the trespasser. 
Ezekiel proposed to kill the animal and end at 
once all further trouble with him; but Daniel 
looked with compassion upen his meek, dumb 
captive, and offered to let him go. The boys 
could not agree, and each appealed to their 
father to decide the case. 

** Well, my boys,” said the old gentleman, “ I 
will be the judge, and you shall be the counsel 
fe eas the case for and against his life and 

erty.” 

Ezekiel opened the case with a strong argu- 
ment, urgiug the mischievous nature of the 
crimina), the great harm be had already done, 
said that much time and labor had been spent 
in his capture, and now, if suffered to go at 
large, be would renew his depredations aud be 
cunning enough not to be caught again, and 
that he ought now to be put to death ; that his 
skin was of some value, and that, make the 
most of-him they could, it would not repay 
half the damage he had already dune. His ar- 
gument was ready, practical, and to the point, 
and of much greater length tuan our limit will 
allow us to occupy in relating the story. 

The father looked with pride upon his gon, 
= became a distinguished jurist in his man- 
a . 

“Now, Daniel, 
you've got to say. 

It was his first case@ Daniel saw the plea of 
his brother had sensibly affecied his father, the 
judge, and his large, brilliant black eyes rested 
upon the soft, timid expression of the animal, 
aud he saw it trembled with jear in its narrow 
se his heart swelled with pity, and 

© appealed with eloquent words that his cap- 
tive might go free. God, he said, made that 
woodchuck ; he made him tv live, to enjoy the 
bright sunshine, the pure air, the ficids and 
wouds. had not made him or anything in 
vain ; the woodchuck had as much right to live 
as any other living thing ; he was nota destruc- 
tive animal, hke the wolf; he simply ate a few 
common vegetables, of which they bad plenty, 
and could well spare a part ; he destroyed noth- 
ing except the little fuod he ate to sustain his 
humble life, and that little food was as sweet 
to him and as necessary to his existence as was 
to them the food on their mother’s table. God 
furnished their own food. He gave them all 
they pos, and would they not spare a 
little fur a dumb creature who really had as 
much right to his small share of God's bounty 
as they themselves had to their portion? Yea, 
more ; the animal had never violated the laws 
of his nature, or the laws of God, as men often 
do, but strictly followed the simple instincts he 
had received from the hands of the Creator of 
all things. Created by God's hands, he had a 
right from to food, to liberty, and the 
had no right to deprive him of either. e al- 
luded to the mute but earnest pleadings of the 
animal for that life, as dear to him as were 
their own, and the just judgment they might 
expect if im seltish crueity und cold-bearted- 
ness they took the life they could not restore 
again. 
During the appeal the tears had started to the 
old man’s eyes, and were fast running down his 
suuburnt cheeks, Every feeling of a father’s 
heart was stirred within him, and he felt that 
God had blessed him beyond the lot of common 
men. His pity was awakened by the eloquent 
words of compasgion aud the strong appeal tor 
mercy, and, forgetting the judge in the man 
and the father, he sprang frum his chair, while 
Daniel wasin the midst of his argument, with- 
out thinking he had already won his case, and 
turning to hia eldest son, dashing the tears 
from his eyes, he exclaimed : ** Zeke, Zeke, you 
let that woodchuck go !” 


it’s your turn; I'll hear what 


SKIPPING THE HARD POINTS. 


Boys, I want to ask you how you think a con- 
queror would make out who went through a 
country he was trying tu subdue, and whenever 
he fouud a fort hard to take, let 1t alone. Don't 
you think the enemy would buzz wild there, 
ike bees in a hive ; aud, when he was weil into 
the heart of the country, don’t you fancy they 
would swarm out and harass him terribly ? 

Jus, so, | waut you to remember, will it be 
with you; if you skip over the hard places in 
your Jessous and leave them unlearned, you have 
leitan evemy in the rear that will not fail to 
eg you aud mortify you times without num- 

er. 

‘There was just alittle bit of my Latin I 
hadu’t read,” said a vexed student tu me, “and 
it was just there the professor had to call upen 
me atthe examination, ‘There were just two 
two cr three ¢xumplesI had passed over, and 
one of those I was asked tu do on the black- 
board.” 

The student who is not thorough is never well 
at his case; he cannot forget the skipped prob- 
lems, and the conciousucss of his deficiencies 
makes Lim nervous aud anxious, 

Never laugh at the slow, piodding student ; 
the time will surely come when the laugh will 
be turned. Ittakes tume to be thorough, but 
it more than pays. Resolve, when you wke up 
a new study that you will go through with it, 
like a successiul conqueror taking every strovg 

oint. 

lf the inaccurate scholar’s difficulties closed 
With his rchool lite, it might not be so great a 
matter for bis future career, But he has chained 
to himself a babit that will be hke an iron ball 
at his heel all the rest of his life. Whatever he 
does will be Jacking somewhere. He has learned 
to shirk what 1s hard, and the habit will grow 
with years. Now nothing we get in this hie is 
to be had for nothing. Success is not to be 
thrust upon aman. 1! you want any good you 
must work for it, The cye that never falters 
and the nerve that never quails, are the true 
elements of vicwury im the mental or moral, as 
well as the ay world, Don’t skip the hard 
poimts.—Sehoul Day Visitor 


THE BAG OF GOLD, 
THE ANSWER. 


The day arrives and the court assembles. 
he claim is stated, and the evideuce. And 
now the defence is called for, but none w 
made—not a syllable is uttered; and after a 
pause and a consultation of some miuutes, the 
judges are proceeding tw give sentence, silence 
pLuving been proclaimed in the court, when 
Lorenzo arises and thus addresses them : * Ke- 
spected sirs, young as 1 um, may | venture to 
speak before youy 1 would speak in behalf of 
one who has none else to help her, and I will 
not keep you loug. Much has been said—much 
upon the sacred nature of the obligation, and 
we acknowledge it in its full force. Let it be 
fultilled, and to the last letter. It is what we 
solicit, What we require. But to whom is the 
bag of guid to be deliverd? What says the 
boud? Nut to one—not to two—bul tu *he tiree. 
Let the three stand forth and claim it.” 

Who can doubt the result ¢ 

‘The lady of the 10 was at once discharged, 
amid the applause of the spectators, who a lew 
moments beiore Were UbADIMLUS against her. 
From that day none were sought, none em- 
luyed but the subtie, the eloquent Lorenzo. 
ealth iolowed Jame, nor necd 1 tell you how 











soon he sat at his marriage feast, or who sat 
beside him. SamueL Rocers. 


OUR WEEKLY CHAT. 

It is a pleasant as well as an interesting spec- 
tacle, ou one of these brisk October mornings, 
ow that the schovuls are open aud everything 
in order again alter the long summer vacation, 
to witness the crowds of boys aud girls who 
throng our streets, merrily wending tueir way 
with bouks under arms to their respective 
schools. ‘Io uotive the lively chattering of the 
girls and the mure boistervus conduct of the 
buys, the red little fingers aud the ruddy glow 
upuu cheeks, is indeed au agreeable sight; and 
We are glad to tuiuk that at our ultice desk we 
may juin in sume of these little chats witu the 
yuuug luiks through the medium uf the mauy 
heatiy-peuued letters they scud us ; but there is 
& pile of letters aud cumpusitious velore us 
Whose Writers are, Lu doubt, unpatient at not 
having heard trum us jor two loug weeks, aud 
so We must bring our ttle sollioquy to au ab- 
rupt close and turu to our letter-fie. 

+'irst we suall look over the compositions. 
Here are some from Mary Baker, Cuaricy F., 
Grace Compton, Atued. Higgius, Leo C. Evans, 
and Kichard Ficummimy. Aud here are several 
Others, entitied, ** Ubservation,” * Warnings of 
History,” “A Skater’s Adventure,” ‘ Lhe 
dSiorm,” “ Address ty Mouruers,” *“* Adventure 
with Malay Pirates,” * Educatiou and Liberty.” 
All ol these we put away forexamination, and in 
next Week's JOUKNAL Lue award uf prizes will be 
made, 

Here isa brief missive from Sarah C. who 
correctly svives tue floral auagrams aud 
charade No. 8, in Juunnat No. yu. Lf Miss 
Sarah had looked m No, 8v cf the JoURNAL, she 
would have found full particulars about the 
prizes offered. ‘Lhe time tor we receipt of 
articles 1u competuuon expired last Monday, the 
21st inst. 

W. Banks sends us the answer to problem 
No, 4 in Jougnan No, 90, vbtamed by a peculiar 
method. A gvod algebraical suluuon tw this 
problem will be tuuuu in the answer this week. 
abe puzzies Master Bauks encloses are goud, 
but we must receive the answers belore We can 
use them. 

Frank A. Murtha answers the following puz- 
zles: Nos. 3,7 and 8 m JouBNAL No. 3Y, and 
Nos. 2, 3,7 aud 8 iu JouURNAL No. 90, all of 
which are correct. We will try tv make room 
for his numerical enigmas. 

“A Pupil ot G. 5. Nu. 13” sends the correct 
solution by algebra of probiem No. 1 in Joun- 
NAL No. 8y. 

‘Lhe charade by Harry goes into our accepted 
drawer. 

b. A. L.’s acrostic ditto. 


GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 
NO. 1,.—PROBLEM. 

1, A lady, having four daughters, bought 
some oranges; she gave to the first three- 
sixthsof the whole number, to the second six- 
niuths of what she had lett, to the third two- 
thirds of the remainder, aud to the last two. 
How many had she? 

2. Alfred, Benjamin, Charles and David en- 
tered into partnership for the term of one year, 
and they gained asumof money, of whicu Al- 
red, Benjamin and Charles took $240; Benja- 
min, Charles and David $360; Charles, David 
and Alfred $320 ; and David, Alfred and Benja- 
min $280. What distinct gain had each ? 

Eppiz WELSsH, 
NO, 2,—CHARADE. 
Go seek my first in yonder grave, 
Where sleeps the widow's son; 
Though sume abut the whole may rave, 
My second ’s better far than none. 
Whole: My name is on St. Bernard’s heights, 
And on the Splugen’s cloud-capped dome ; 

And plain as conquering steel cau write, 

"Tis graven on the gates of Rome. Y, C, 
NO. 3.—SQUARE WORD. 

Making a harsh noise. 

‘Yo sofven in temper, 

A Peruvian animal, 

A kitchen utensil. 

To call for a repetit.on. 

Conditions. 

NO. 4.—LETTER PUZZLE. 

My first is in turnip, but not in weed ; 

My secoud is im grain, but not in seed ; 

My third is im «nemy, but not in fue ; 

My fourth is in tier, but notin row; 

My tilt is in heart, bat not in soul ; 

My sixth is in queer, but not in druil ; 

My seventh is iu store, but not in goods ; 

My whole 1s au animal which lives iu the 
wouds. Harry C. b, 

No, 5.—DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1, A vowel. 4. Assuaging pain. 

2. A connection, 5. ‘Lo denonuuate. 

3. To expiate. 6, A tavern, 

7. A vowel. 
NO. 6.—CHARADE, 
My first denotes company, as you must know ; 
My second regards company asa foe ; 
‘To gather company wy third you should use, 
Aud my whole you may give if you wish to 
amuse. H. N. 
NO. 7.—LOGOGRIPH. 
Complete, to all things I apply; 
Curtailed, to every ume ; 
Aguib, I'm part of every day, 
in every sand and chme. 
Reverse me now, then you will find 
That [ am still the same ; 
And also show, when read aright, 
A Scripture female name. 


J 


A. T. M. 


STEPHEN. 
NO, 8,—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1, An Italian town. 4. An American town. 
2. A‘Lurkish town, 5. An Asiatic river. 
3. An Austrahan town. 6. A Prussian town. 

7. A Siamese tuwn. 
The initials will give the name of a benevo- 
lent man, and the finals his netve country. 

0. Howx.1, 


ANSWERS TO “GYMNASTICS” IN JOUR- 
NAL Nv, Ww. 

No. 1.—Arm-ada. 

No, 2.—1. Fernbush. 2. Hyacinth. 8. Tiger 
Lily. 4. Mariguid. 5. Lube Kose. 6. Muig- 
nonette. 

No, 3.—‘“* Mabogany Blonde.” 

No, 4.—1. Soluuon by algebra: 

Let z=the price he horse was sold for; let 
y=the price Uw coW was sold jor; and z=the 
price the donkey was sold for; then, 


Te ne q) 
WE KYH] BZ. nce nee cvvecevereveess %) 
DAMA 6 6. 608s ossdenacccesesd (s 


Transposing in the third equation and wub. 
tracting from (1) we get 4y—#42, whence y= 
$10.50, the price of the cow. 

‘Lrauspomug in equation (2), subtracting from 
(1) and subsututing the vaiue of y in the result, 
We get 82=$10.50, whence 2=$3.5u, the price of 
the donkey. 

Adding together the price of the cow and 

ey and subtsacting trum $42, we get $28, 





which is the value of x, and therefore the price 
of the horse. 

2. The required number is 142857. 

No. 5.—1. Pace, cape. 2. Sire, rise. 3. Peach 
cheap. 4. Sure, ruse. Se pale. 


No. 6.— FAL 
ALIEN 
LIMIT 
SEINE 
ENTER 


No. 7.—Wood. 
No. 8.—Snowball. 


MASKS AND FACES. 

A nobleman once gave a grand feast to some 
of his frieuds. While his visitors were sitting 
at the tabie, there came into the room a little 
lady anda g most splendidly d i 
each Weariug a mask, but no taller than chil- 
dren of tive or six years old. The gentleman 
Wore a@ scarlet coat, trnumed with gold lace, aud 
his large, curly wig was powdered sv as to louk 
as white as snow, aud in his hand he held a 
cocked bat. The jady had ou a dress of brocade 
satin, trunmed with silver spaugles. She wore 
a beautiful Little hat and feather, and held a fan 
in her band. Tuey began dancing very grace- 
fully, and sprang about in such a charming way 
tuat everybody was delighted with these pretty, 
well-behaved children, 

. An vid ofticer who was dining there, suddenly 
took a rosy apple from the table aud threw it 
between the pretty dancers. Then there did 
begin a scuffle aud a to-do. They fell upon 
each other aud tore each other's clotnes, 
seratchiug and scrambling, till off fell mask 
aud head-dress, aud iustead of two pretty litue 
children, two ugly monkeys stood before the 
company. Everyvody was surprised, yet laughed 
aloud ; but the old officer said: * Monkeys and 
fvolish people manage to lovk well for # time 
in*tine civthes, but tuey svon show what they 
are.” 





** If eense and wisdom are not ours, 
lu vain we dress as gay as flowers.” 


A New Game—Biowine Corroy.—“ Blowing 
cotton” is a sitti.g-room game of the jolliest 
sort. Let as many as may be sit aruund a 
table, with bands ftulded and arms extended 
aloug the edge of the table, each person touch- 
ing eabows with bis neighbor on each side of 
hin. ‘ake a small piece of common cotton 
batting, picked up so as to be made as light 
aud airy us possible. Put this in the center of 
the table. Let sume one count “ one, two, 
three,” aud then let each one biow his best to 
keep the cuttun away trom himself, aud drive it 
upow some oue else, ‘The person on whom it 
alights must pay » forfeit. No one must take 
up his arms tu escape the cotton. When it 
alights, take it up aud start anew. It will bea 
very suber set iudeed who can play two or 
three rounds without indulging in the health- 
iest sort of uprvarious lauguter. 


The following is pretty old, but ag many of 
our readers are pretly aud young, we give it for 
their edification : 

When Eve brought wo to all mankind, 
U.d Adam Cailed her &@ WO mau, 
And whew she wooed with love so kind, 
He then pronounced her »0o-man, 
But now with ivilly, dress and pride, 
Their busbunds' pt Ckuls trimming, 
The ladies are so fuil of whims 
‘Lhe people call them whim-men, 

“Mamma,” said a wise child, one Sunday 
evening, after having sat still in the house all 
day, line a good cluid, * have I honored you to- 
day?” “I don’t know,” replied the mother, 
“why do you ask?” ‘* Because,” suys the littie 
one, shaking her head sadly,“ the Bible says, 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother, that wy 
days may be long,’ aud this has been, ob, tue 
longest day 1 ever saw.” 

—A pomp hoolmaster once said to a 
chubby-laced lad who was passing him with- 
out raisiwg bis bat, “Du you kuow who | am, 
sir, that you pass me in this uumanueriy way ? 
You are better fed than taught, 1 think.” 
* Wa’al, maybe it be sv, mistur,” said the boy, 
“tur you teaches me, an’ 1 leeds myseli.” 

—* How old are you?” asked a railroad con- 
ductor ol liitie gui whom ber mother was 
trying Ww pass on a uall ucket. 

“1 am mue at home, but in the cars I am 
only six aud a baif.” 

—A little Boston girl joyfully assured her 
Muther tie other day Wat she bad tuuud out 
Where ticy wade Lursen—** she had seen a man 
in @ shup Just Nuisiing one of tem, tor ke was 
waluny vn tis last four.” 

—When a lady faints, what figure does she 
need’ You must bring wer 2. 

—Why is the letter G like the sun? It is the 
centre of ight. 








APPLYING THE SCALPEL. 





THE ‘‘ UNPROFESSIONAL PROFESSION” FLAYED. 


While we do not altogether agree with the 
writer of the following indictment, who finds 


space in Mr. Beecher’s paper, the Christian | 
Union, for the publication of his criticisms | 
upon the teachei’s profession, it is nevertheless | 


impossible to deny that there is some truth in 
what he says, and accordingly we commend the 
article to the attention of educators, promising 
that if any of them are “ muted by the spirit” 
to reply, tne columns of the School JouRNAL 
shali be open to them : 

We have read a good deal (says the Christian 
Unwn) about the uecessity of having “live” 
men and women ia the teacuers’ chairs; of the 
sacreduess of cluidheud; of the endiess lutlu- 
ence tor guvd or cvil proceeding from te 
teachers’ example; of the lmperauve need of 
sUstaluing the common sehuvl sysiem, and 
making tue schuvis perebbial louutams of all 
intelectual and mural excellence. We have 
been assurcd that accuracy in spelling is ex- 


men to attain and retain by et legitima, 
means the most healthful conditivn Possible. 
All such efforts might have been commendabj, 
enougli—as their counterparts are in the liter. 
ture of education ; but if persisted in Solely 
though never so zealously, y would not hay, 
raised medicine from the sloughs of ignoran, 
practice to the firmer ground of science, 
on wise inductions from widely-gathered 

Looked at with a just appreciation of the 
needs of the gogic profession, there ig yo 
department of literature more pitiable thay 
that covered by publications devoted tu teach. 
ing, the convention papers and teachers’ ma, 
zines, so called. As regards their professig 
matter, the numbers for this year might by 
transposed with those of last year, or the filth, 
tenth, twentieth year before, if that were 
sible, and no one could detect the change, The 
same subjects are under discussion now 
then, with scarcely an appreciable indication a 
the advance during the years that have inter. 
vened. Could the same be said of the Pubdlicg. 
tions of any other profession ? 

A few years ago a gentleman who knew ye 
little about education, and had that little cop. 
fused by certain ill-founded theories, €8sayeq 
to develop a scientitic basis for education 
There was a gleam of truth amid all the fyjj 
of his work, a little light which served chieg 
to show how slightly the methods of inductiy, 
science have been employed in the developmen; 
of the science and the art of teaching. 

Where are the accumulated observations, ths 
professional records of experiments, thought. 
fully instituted and rigorously executed, for 
comparing and tebting modes of instructiun ty 
determine the more efficient means for secur. 
ing the healthiest mental growth, the 
highest mental culture? There is no 
evidence that such investigations have ever 

m made; certainly their results form no ap. 
agent portion of the literature of educatiop, 
et withvat them teaching can scarcely be. 
come what it aims to be: a true, progressive 
education. 
cteninaitinesealiipeaigiten 
WINTER SCHOOLS—BAD AIR. 

Now that our winter schools are in full ges. 
sion (says the Hera!dof Health), let parents who 
have children in them not forget to know 
whether the air in them is kept pure or not. ]f 
the children complain of headache, lassitude, 
dullness, want of appetite, be sure something ig 
wrong. The following fact regarding a schuo 
in Switzerland shows how fearfuliy at fauit 
teachers are there, andit is not much better iy 
some places in this country : 

Dr. Breiteng, in Basel, Switzerland, has ex. 
amined the air of school-rooms in that city, ip 
order to establish how far the complaints wero 
well-founded, which had been so often ex. 
pressed, with regari to the injurious quality of 
the air in school-rooms. We give below some 
of the results of this investigation for a room of 
8,542 cubic feet capacity, anda surface of 11 
square feet for doors and windows. During the 
trial it contained 64 children : 


Amount of 
Time. Carbonic Acid, 
8 a. M., at the beginning of test.... 2.48 per vent, 
9 A. M., at the close of the test.. 4.18 per cen’ 








10 a. M, before recess....... 6.87 per cen’, 
11 A M-, at the close of recitation... 8 11 per cen’, 
1:45 Pp. M.. before lecture. . ... 530 per cent, 
3 Pp. M., before reces:. .. . 7.66 per cent, 
4 Pp. m., c ore of school 9.36 per cent, 

It must be remembered that ordinary pure 


air contains only one part in two thousand five 
hundred, or fou: one-hundredths sof one per 
cept. of carbonic acid, and that so much aseven 
one per cent. is decidedly injurious. 


SIMILIA SIMILIBUS OURANTUR 
- HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 
experience.an entire sucess: Simple—Prompt 
—Efficient and Reliable. They are the only Medi- 
cines perfectly adapted to popular use—so eimple 
t mistakes can not be made in using them: se 
| harmless as to be free from danger, and so efficient 
as to be always reliable. They have raised the high- 





est commendation from all, and will always ren- 
| der satisfaction. 
Nos. Cures Cents. 


~ 


“* Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations. %5 

























tremely important; that curect on 18 
eBsental iu good reading aud speaking ; that 
Luglsu grawwar vught by bo niwaus w be 
shyuted lu the schooi-rvum ; that the children 
vuglt to be thorvughbiy drilied im rapid and ac- 
curate computation ; aud, above all, that they 
should not be sufiesed to Legiect Uber couu- 
try’s history. ere wud Uncre a voice has been 
raised on behalt of Nature, and teachers bave 
been earnestly ebjomed to see to It that * Na- 
ture’s Great buokh” be made legible w every 
aspiring pupil. All this 1s admuabie ; but the 
sale Usegs bave been meisted on 1m almost 
precisely tue same words, xgam and sagan, 
every season since the firet teachers’ assucia- 
on Was organized, 

~ Suppose ihe professors of medicine had 
adopted the wachers’ course: that their pro- 
Jesmvnal juurLais and ther professional specch- 
muking aod writing generauy had been given 
OVCT, & CentuLy agy, lo Waguiylng the dignity 
and umportauce uf 1 , w proclaiming the 
need of “live” and conscientious practiuuue: 
the evus of disease and the morai duty of 








2, “ Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. % 
3, “ Crying-Colic or Teething of Infante, 25 
4, “ Diarrhea, of Children or Adults bos) 
5, “ Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Co! 3 
he Cholera- orbus, Vomiting % 
% “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.... 5 
8, “ Neuralgia, Toothache, Facea 25 
| 9, “ Headaches, Sick Headache,Vertigo % 
{ 10, “ Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach... 5 
_— agree or Painful Periods 3 
_— = ites, too Profuse Periods....... % 
13, “ Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing... 2 
4, “ Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions % 
15, “ Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains... % 
16, “ Feverand Ague,Chill Fever,Agues ,50 
17, “ Piles, blind or bleeding............. 50 
18, “ Ophthalmy, and Sore orWeak Eyes 50 
| 19, “ Catarrh, acute orchronic, Influenza. 50 
ii * Whooping-Cough violent coughs 50 
| 21, “ Asthma, oppressed Breathing.. ... 50 
| 22, “ Ear Discharges, impaired hearing. 50 
| 23, “ Scrofula, aa ieee, 50 
| 24, “ General Debility,PhysicalWeakness 50 
| 3, “ Dro and scanty retions...... 50 
| 2%, “ Sea-Sickness, sickness fromriding 3 
| 27, “ Kidney-Disease, Gravel.......... 50 
2, “ Nervous bility, Seminal 
Emissions, involuntary Dis- 
CRARBES ....0 0.02 0 000.000000- 000-2002 1 
Five , tng with one vial of 
Powder, very necessary in serious 
Bin ocecccncapevcccccscacceses 5 00 
29, “ Sore Mouth, Canker..... iebelioaaky 
| 80, “ Urinary Weakness, wetting bed. 50 
i-_ °* na Periods, ws ms see 4 
|, 2, “ Sufferings at —_ t Mbasckeece 
is, * jar hn ge roel it. Vitus’ Dance..1 00 
—_ phtheria, ulcerated sore throat.. W 
} FAMILY CASES 
| Of 35 large vials, containing a specific 
| for every ordina: disease a family is eub- 
ject to, with book of directions........... $10 
| 20 vials, with k, Morocco Ca ..... 6 
| Veterina Ss) ifies (fiuid), for cure of 
| diseases 0 all mestic Animals, with > 
} _ Girections.......-.+.0..seseseeresecee sone 
Complete Case, wish ws Manual. 10 
= Rosewood A. of 60 vials, 
containing all our Specifics, including Vet- 
erinary and others not enumerated above.. 35 


POND’S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Sore- 


ness, Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, 
Earache, Neuralgle, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Piles, is, Stings, Sore 


Eyes leed of the Lungs, Nose, 
Stomach, or of Piles; Corns, Ulcers, 


res. 
Price, 6 o2., 50 cts.; Pints, §1.50;5 
Quarts, $1.75. 

These Remedies, except POND'S EX- 

CT, and single vials of Veterinary Medicin' 

are sent by the case or single box, to j= De 
j the country, free of charge, on receipt of the price. 
Address, 





’ Specific 
‘omeo ic Medicine Co. 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapwar, New YorE. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
New store, 811 Broadway. 
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LUCK AND PLUCK. 
Asbarp-witted and sharp-tongued Californian 
“expresses his sentiments” in this incisive 

fashion : 

“There are two eiements in the science of 
gocess. If you want to get on in life, in the 
highest and best sense, the first requisite is 
honesty. During the fifteen years that I have 
been in public life, I have seen men come up 

4 go down, and have found that the honest 
man is the only one who succeeds in the long 
run. Sooner or later, deviltry goes under. 
Watch the progress of events in this city, which 
pas witnessed the most remarkable phenome- 
non of modern times. Ten years ago, low men 
began to climb ; their gospel. law and practicn 
was—dollars will buy everything. Therefore, 
they got dollars. They bought a Legislature, 
snd, to make the thing a dead certainty, they 

their own laws. They carefully covered 
their tracks ; they bought jaries ; bought up 
their judges. ‘Ap arently they had the game 
ip their own hands. No, they didn’t. One is 
dead ; one in Barone, and a great mapy more 
wishing they could get thera, Their power is 
atterly and hopelessiy gone. If you want to 
ton in life, you must be honest and true ; 
bat must be plucky as well. How few there are 
who 8 stand up and fight it out with their teeth 
close together. If you are dead like the 
Frishman’s turtle, don’t “be sensible of it.” Be 
ke the India-rubber ball, which rebounds the 
the harder it is thrown down. That’s 
menhood ; that’s pluck. You must not believe 
in lieve in yourself. There may be 
meh a thing as luck lying around loose in some 
corner of nature; but the chances are ten thou- 
sand to one that it will not fall to you. Make 
sp intelligent plan, and work for it with an 
honest purpose, a manly heart, and will of 
perre, 0 of determination, of grit.” 





The Roll of Merit. 


Bya resolution of the Board of Education, 
April 19, 1871, this paper is especially 
ated to give monthly, under the above 

itle, the name and residence of the best pupil 

‘ each class in every school of the City of New 

fork, the information being furnished us 

hrough the Clerk of the Board by the several 
Prin ipals. The official character thus given to 
ne list makes it to all whose names appear 
herein an imperishable certificate, fairly and 
honorably won, not only of good deportm« nt, 
bat of intelligence and the faithful discharge of 
jaty. The last Roll stands as follows : 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 13—Male Department— 

ass 1, Thomas Topping, ‘82 e Houston st. Class 2, 

cee easatas Bide ath st; Frank ». Bay, 104 

Robe J. Masbach, 20: 3 Houston st. Class 
tard Gerber, “is "Resex st. 'Class 4, Jacob Dre yious, 
ul mon J. Fisher, 146 2d st- Kdwin Gomez, 217 

sHtenty ’Kaltenbach, 72 Av A; Fred. Ludwiz 
st; Poeliive mane, = Fred. 


Class 5, 332 
d Erichson, ~_" iat st. Class 6, C varies 
‘avenue A. Class 7, William Dowell 
ary yeorge Freifeld, 291 Houston st; 
rcliner. in Norfolk 6 
7, Charles Auger, 11 
ay; ‘John Bell, 90 ist st. Class 
| Norfolk at; Edward “Egy 95 Urchard 
Frederick Dinton, lst st; John Seibs, 172 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 5—Male Department— 
Silas 153 e Broadway. Class 2, 

lass 3, 7 by smith 103 

. Samuel 


Cc 
Class 3 * vedo Stiner, 
Sth st. Class 10 Samuel Sabath, 6th st. Class 
q tmanael Brill, 527 Sth st. Clase 12, Christian Tohn, 


Premae > Department—Ciass}, Eva Ward, 63 Avenue 
dee Leavitt, 86 Avenue C; Lawa Burlepsch, 
st; Henrietta Hartle ey, S24 wery. Class ry 
? sel Rothschild, 8 Avenue A; Mary Beattie, 634 5th 
; Julia Davirtgon, 716 5th st ; Ida Rauch, 53 Avenue 
D. Clase 3. Hannah cee 109 Avenue C; Emma Klau- 
r. WY Avenue atildd Abrams, 6'76th st. Class 
Nettie Dirtle ba a 6th st; Annie Sinclair. 215 e 
thst; Hannah Springer, 14! suffolk st Class 5, Min- 
Yankam, 327 4th st; Mati'da Wuertb. 529 5th st 
laggie Duke, 249 7th st. Class 6, Jenuie eee 610 
= Anuie Daub, 725 Sth st; 8 
lass 7 ~ Lewis, vi ‘Columbia r 


ward Florence, 385 8th st. 


Bu hinder Av a 
. Class 8, "Belmere Norton, 348 ath st; Julia Snyder, 
; a 8 543 5th st. Class 9, Delia Klau- 

W Avenue A; Aunelia Kahn. 349 Houston st 

xy Clifford, 728 oth st. Class 10, Louisa Rert: 

; Elizabeth Berthauld, ; 
ass il, li 
Katie Bender, 511 sth ‘at; Emma Levy, 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 20—Male Department— 

ass 1, Daniel Huber, 23 Ist ave. Class 2, Leonard 

mann, 80 e 4th st. Class 3, Adolph J. C. Jarchero, 

Forsyth st. Class 4, Adoip: Brauman, 188 Forsyth 

Class 5, Philip Reis. 189 Orchard st. Ciass 6, Johu 

bith, 169 Allen st. Class 7, Frederick J Knopp, 67 

st. Class 8, Edward F, Ciark, lé6 Chrystie st. 

ass 9, Heury Kronfeld, 91 éast Broadway. Class 10, 

braham Jacobs, 198 Bowery. Class 11, Benja:nin Lode- 

wa, 122 Eldridge st. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 21—Male Department— 

fess A. John Lilly, Henry Miller, Henri Charieton, 

mes Duffy. Ciasa B, Charles Murphy, Albert Blust. 

‘m. MeDo ‘lass George Mennell, John P. 

jarphy, ‘t omas FF. oO Brien. Class D, Robert List, 

m. ra Byrnes, Thomas F. Sullivan, Ciass EK, Heury 

indeker, Joseph Hunt, Joseph J. Sheridan. Class 

Heury \. Dobson, Henry A. Armstroug, Heary “ur 

pau. Class G, James Nolan, James Coualon, Joseph 

hecolds. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 22—Female Department— 
1, Margaret Sutiiffe 34_st; Julia Fernandez. 
owis st. Class 2, Barbara Slenker, 399 Houston 
Class 3, Mianie Sachs, 8 Avenue C. Class 4, Mag- 

n Weatos, 239 Rivir Nass5 Hannah Kra- 
. Cl ‘i # Bennett, 117 Can- 
, Matilda ©, Miller, 90 Lewis st. 

ay AR SCHOOL No. 32—Male Depart ag “4 

‘ Wm. D. Keach, 325 w 4th st; John Jones, 5 

vaya. Class 2, Joseph Frank, 448 w 34th st; wm 

jagrane, 435 w 33th st. Class 3. Alexander Harms, 132 

Sthet; William Breakelt, 325 w 37th at. Class 4, 

tet, 548 w 35th st; ‘Jobu Mooney, 553 w 38th 
5, Harry Baker, 207 w 38th st; alfred Miller. 
iSthave. Class 6, Wm, Rain. 410 w 35th st 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 33—Primary Department— 

, Mary Burns 404 w 26th Class 2, Maggie A. 


Lizzie ys 425 w 30th 
¢, 558 w 2th st; Bella Moffatt, 440 w 
pSt- parry. 401 w 35th st; as kK. Giacken, 


+ Quinn, yr 
a w 2th st; Wi fred Mclluglh 
E. Purcell, $30 w 27th si 
. Class 6, Li 
Ardle, +4 10th ave; 


ars, w i 
“ Ie Lillian Guinn, 4°¢ w 3 
vk Macy 1 


t 
ng, 43 w 28th st. Cless 8, Susie 
Sarah McCoy, 438 w 2th at; 
wie Grant, a7 sth ave. Class 9, Mary A. MecLaugh- 
55 w 2 th st; Maggie Ramsey, 416 wi wth - 
we Hartmann, ‘537 w 29th st. Class 16 
y, 510-w 28th st; Alice Garvey, 529 w 28th st; Mar: 
rhann, 842 sth ave; Lizzie Holden, 306 .Y us 
atilda Werseh, 344 9th ve. Boys—Class 1, Alex 
294 w 2ith at; Gould’ D. Jeili@, 277 Oth 
baa Stitt, 273 9th ave; Max Farbiseh, 4 
Baum, 326 9th ave. Ciass 


; win Moore, 405 w 32d st. Gane. ~ rs 
+ . 537 w 26th ti James Hastie, 304 w 
> jott, 347 10th ave ; hme pda hay Ma ot 
e: “sgl Jermann, 342 9th a 
© ; Wm. Kianicutte, vas w 2th st; Isaac 
Ansbolf. Ms Sth ave; Robt. Robinson, 349 8th ave ; 
2 Robinson, or &th ave, Class 7 Frank Billsbor- 
»@4 w 2d st. Class &, David Bresouham, 466 = 
= Jas. Merean, cle W 26th st; py Pease, 200 
May ait: Leckie, 462 w w 33d tass 9, Joba Fer- 
mie oti Lo Tes?er, si vais wt; Robt. bt. 
: ave; Henry Heeve. v st; Fred. 
+ 38 10th ave, David Sherrod, 513 w sith st; 


Ww. Geary, 43% w 24th 4 : Louis Huff, 403 w 29th st; 
Samuel Aaron. 724 9th ave: Decker, 454 w 33d st; 
Grear, 431 w 25th st. 
450 w 33d st; John Cosgrove, 57 w 28tb st; Rich. B. 
Patterson, 427 w 28th st; Robt. Bell, 451 w 3!st st. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. °4—Female Department— 
Class A. Emily Smith, 4 Willett st. Class B. Nellie 
Hornstein, 480 Grand st. Class C, Agnes O'Leary, 253 
Division st. Class D, Katie McCreary 50 Cannon st. 
&. Jennie Irving. 125 Lewis st. (Cless F, Irene 
Bearle 221 Deiancey st; Louisa Py, 282 Delancey st. 
Clase G. Maria Skinner, 404 Madison st. Claes H, Rhoda 
Fitzsimmons, 335 Delancey st. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 35—Male Department— 
Class A, John FE. Bonner, 22 Broad st; Morton Miner, 
218 w th st; Augustus Bruggemar, 163 e 74th st; Ku- 
gene Y. Cohen. 25 w lath st; Harry W. Glover, 313 e 4th 
st. Class B, Charles Marsh, 15 Christopher st, Mau- 
rice Minton, 204 w lith et; 
st; Harry D. Winant, 251 Madison ave. Claes C, 
rt A. Minner, 10° 6th ave: John J. Silleock. 441 Canal 
st; Jobn %. Taylor, 45 w 35th st. Class PD, Walter 
Isaacs, 14] w l4th et; Geo. Richards, 29 e Washington 
Place; Wm. Folsom, 135 24 ave; Huco Biche, 83 7th 


Sch wartz, 68’ 6th ave ; nee Louis, 309 ¢ 42d st. Class 


Clarence Bennett, 84 w 12th | 
Rob- | 


CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New York. 





We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell 
than elsewhere in the city. 


_teter Hairdressing done in al] the latest styles. 
ICH ARD C. BE AMISH, Attorney and 


Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court, 
Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 


eaper 


ave. Class £. Abrsham Mahler. 515 6thave: Abnaham | avenue, 


¥. Edmond Kursheedt. 44 7th 
2d ave; Archibald Aber, 2 Millican Place. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, %—Male Department— 
Class 1, Bernard Schutz, 632 ¢ Lith st; Robt. rk Woods, 
328 8th st. Class 2, Neng Bauer. 206 Avenue B; 
qoates Murphy, 713 9th st. Class 3, —n, R. Weber, 
5 Sth st; Seo ph Hopkins, 646 e Ith st. Class 
Tecan Fornfinre, 133 7th st; Frank Bousy, 632 e Lith 
st. Class 5, Jacob J. Lechner, 217 Avenue B; Charles 
Fritzel. 146 Avenue C, Class 6, George Gross, 311 3d st ; 
John Jacobi, 548 e 13th st. Class 7, Frederic Dible. 721 
éth et; Theodore Wash, 17! Avenue B. Cliss 3, Joseph 
Sech'enff, 335 © 10th st; Robert Herke. 625 e lith st. | 
Class 9, ao Jasper, 634. 11th st; George Lieber, 
632 e lith s 
enaeuan SCHOOL No. 37—Male Department— 
Class 1, Samuel M. Mainshow, 215 e seth st. Goan 9, 
Harry Harsh, Madison ave eo st. Class 3, Wm. 
C. Miller, 1390 3d ave. Class 4. tb Harsh, * Madi- 
son ave, near 83d st. Class 5, wen E. Mowbray, 1278 | 
4th ave. Class §, Frederick C. Parsons. 243 e¢ 82d st 
Daniel O'Neil, a e 84th + ( - John G. Zimmer- 
man, 1533 24 a Class 8, Richard 
R2d st; Charles ‘Wood, tise ead st. Class 9, 
Hebberd, 167 e 90th st. 
GRAMM4R SCHOOL No. 53—Male 
ieee 1, James Conaghan, 2076 83det Class2. James 
MeNally, (79 © 78th et. Class 3, biez. Kirshbaum, 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum. Class 4, Wm. Willson, 1605 
ave. Class 5, Somes Windekina, 1430 2d ave. Clase 
6, Edward Bender. 1490 24 ave. Ciass 7, Max Meyer- 
heim, Hebrew Ly Asylum. Class 8, Emil Apolent, 
3d ave and 75th st. Class 9, Charles Adams, 74th st, 
bet Ist and 2d ave. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 8—Ciess t, George Bracken 
hoff. Anthony Nehrbas, Mose Marks, Dennis Collins, 
che! aot. Ida Simon, Lena Abra) Annie Mc- 
Cabe. asi, 2. Ellsworth ¢ “‘unningham. Jaceb Barnett, 
Daniel jan. William Ga'lagher, Lena Suppiera, Ellen 
Hickey, Martha Brash, Arnie Davis. Clacs 3, Thomas 
Corbey, Renry Shultz, Thomas Nugent, Michael Kiila- 
lane, Mary Storke, Kate Carmcdy, Annie Conlin, bora 
Levi. Class 4, Arthur Nicholson, James O'Rieily, Rob- 
ert Timblum, George Fickens, Catherine Spencer, 
Catherine Comins, Anuie Dubline, Therese McDermott. 
Class 5, Francis Monahan. Jacob Levi, Augustus Mar- 
shall, Augustus Winterbar, —- pote, Rosie Isaacs, | 
Mary Michaela, Mary Minster. Abel Peyser, 
John Comins, Jeremiah Leavy, pnd ‘bitmartis Re- 
becca Barrett, Lizzie Henkel, Delia Higgins, Hannah | 
ough. 


Department— 





Levi, Mary Jane McDono 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 17—Boys—Class 1. James J. 
Hardy, 460 w 43d st. Class 2, Wm. Doll, 309 w 39th st. 
Class 3, Lester W. Becker, 325 w 42d st. Class 4, Chas. 
Schroeder, 747 6th ave. Girls—Class |, Jernie B. 
Stansbury, Tlw 44th st. Class 2, Jennetts Smith, 752 
6th ave. Class 3, Addie Churenili, 255 w 39th st; Anna | 
Lucy, 63 w 44th st; 

Fuller. 119 w 39th st. 
st; Auna Havanagh, 256 w 
43d st; Maggie O'Ne oil, 120 w 40th st. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 22—Emma Brossmam, Sarah 

F. rguson, Samuel Roseustack, James Murphy, ‘Ernest 

nberg, Lizzie Montague, Chas. Sch winder- 
man, Rosita Carreras, Geo. Jordan, Helena Wollstein, 
Louis Vanat, Louis Sees, Maggie paola. Jobn 
Eagan, Emma Resch, Willie "Wickman, Lillie Sterme, 
Freddie Meyer, Dora Gost, Joseph Winter, Alice 
gg Geo, Stutsman, Philopena Meder, Michael 
agan. 


PRIMARY SCHOL No, 3i—Boys—Class 1, Jacob Heck 
endorn, 9 Avenue B. Class 2, Herman a. 69 Ridge 
st. Class 3, Henry Katzenberg. 3d st; Gustave 
Fetsch. 168 Attorney st. Class 4, Gustave < olke, 162 
2d st; Emanuel Pollogk, 306 2d st. Class 5, Henry w fel, 

st; Alonzo Watts, 134 Lewis st; Foldiae pe 
brane, 10'Avenue B. Class 6, Karl Ahms. 203 2d s' 
a Gold~mith, 283 Houston st; Victor Lessons. 
3d st. Class 7, Oscar Welcomtn, 247 3d st; John 
Le 284 2d st; Daniel Schmidt, 18 Avenue C. 
Girls—Class 1, Annie Muller, 128 4g ¢ ‘olumbia st; Rache! 
Shugerman, 206 Rivington st; Julia Spickle be rg, 199 
2d st. Class 2, Alma Kushe, 124 8th st; Mena O ppen- 
Class 3, Clara Kushe. 124 8th at; Carrie 
. 18 Avenue C; Caroline Jacobs, 8 Avenue C. 
ss 4, Ella Baker. isd Lewis st; Mary Rosenberg, 294 
3d st; Mary Me'ntosi:, : 4 er, 286 | 
3d st; Barbara Frindt, 170 % k 
3d st; Mary A. MeDo 
Grimuin. 242 3d st; Katie . 
Reese, 36 Housten st. Class 5, Henrietta Ch 
st; Hannah Katzenberg, -308 3d st, 
Adams, 242 2d st; Mary Gootlree, 241 3d s 
PRIMARY SCHOOL NO. @.—Claes 1, 
101 Cedar at; Leana Goileib, 84 Greenwich 
ca De trick, 145 Greenwich st; Garecta Diamond 
B. Anan 8 Margaret Doy te, 52 Broad st; Lilly 
jreenwich st; Eleauor Helling, 80 Green- 
wich st; Wittiem Loftus, 155 Cedar st. Class 3 ) 
Cronin, 140 Washington st; Peter Hendricks, 31 Green- 
. ; . ‘32 Greenwich st; Herman | 
Katie Cowan, 8 Greenwich st; 
Jane shields, 110 Grenwied st; Rebecca Teiljen, 104 | 
Cedar st; Mary Doyle, 52 Broad st. Class 5, Robert 
Collins, 100 West st; Joseph, Erich, 108 Greenwich st; | 
Wm, Smith, 136 Liberty et; Julia Dower, 165 Washing: | 
ton st; we Lewack, 110 Vesey et: Ad gnes Meehan, | 
115 Cedar st. Class 5, Kud« yiph Grossman, 2 Cariisle 
at; Wm, Fitzgerald, 24 Thames st; Herman Soloman, 
92 Vesey st; Mary Hennessey, 1440 Washington st; 
Julia Betnold, 138 Greenwich st; se Brelim, 47 | 
Broadway. Class 6, Mary A, Bow 55 Ceaar st; 
Delia Ring, 24 Thames st; Kate Hoteck, r. 136 Libe rty 
st; James Finn, 102 Washington st; William Haas, 28 
Greenwich st; Ernest Milen, 58 Greenwich st. 


Dr. Felix Govraud’s 
Oriental Cieam or Magical Beautifier, 


This preparation has acquired a reputation which 
makes it soucht after by ladies coming from or going | 
tothe most distant countries, for it has no equal or | 
— in its beautifying qualities. In removiic Tan, 

Freckles, Sallowness, Motu, Patches, ete., its effects 
are alinost maxi Like a!) other of Dr. Gouraud’s 
oe this has extended ts sale until it has 
come & specialty by its own merits, and is not the 
creature of mere advertising notoriety, It is recom- 
mended from one erstomer to another on actual 
knowledge of its value and utility. Reapaced by 

DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 
48 Bond street (removed from 453 Broadway, Yew 
York), and to be bad of all druggists. Established 31 
years. 
Dr. TT. 








Felix Gouraud’s Medicatcd 
Soap 


Cures Fiuaptes , Bealy Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Rioz- 
worm, Moth Patches, Sy age Tetter, Flesh worms, 
Seald Heads, Nettle Rash, Sores, Chafed Thighs, in a 
word, all cuticular dishguremen nts. This soap is a 
specialty, and must not be confounded with the vari- 
ous lotions and nostrums so extensively advertised for 
the purpose. Gouraad’s compound acts on tue bicod 
through the hair-like tegumeutary tissues, and dis- 

rses instead of repelling al! rebellions of tne blood. 
Pais remedy veeds no publication of certificates; it 
has received the stamp of public approbation the past 
thirty years, without a solitary cowplainut. Found at 
Dr. Gouraud’s Depot, 48 Bond street, New York, an 
Druggists. 50 cents a cake. 

DR. GOURAUL'S KENOWNED POU —y SUBTILE 
uproots hair from low foreheads, upper lips or any 
mart ofthe body. At ee ge ‘8 Depot, "a — street, 

ew York, at $1 per bottle. Warrant test« 

GouKaly’s LILY WHITER, for the compla xiou, the 
original, yn pae ye imitatino in cad and quan- 
tity, 35. per be Bond strect, 

Toe beautifying preparations of Dr. —— have re- 
ceived the stamp ot public approbation the past Jl 
years. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 


Mrs. SHAW'S gee b MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion, 
best in the world, to remove FRECKLES 
gore Pa TCHBS, b+ aad Tan ; renders the 

skin soft, clear aad beautifal. Soid by all Druzgiste, 
price $|. Prepared only by Mra. Shaw, Sil S11vh ave- 





ave; Abraham Blum, 198 | 


GREAT LABOR 


we 
| OPA 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 


‘| Paper Makers’ Stock, 


OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ET¢. 
J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


PATENT MANIFOLD PAPER. 





TWO TO TWENTY COPIES 


WRITTEN SIMULTANEOUSLY 
AND 


DISTINCTLY. 


This paper isa 


SAVING IMPROVE 


MENT, 


AND INVALUABLE TO MERCHANTS, LAWYERS, 


WRITERS FOR THE PRESS, &c. 


Sold by 


NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 


119 Nassau street, Room 1. 


Walon, 
WANNA ENERS 
IE\ESTININSNY, 





To Teachers and Students. | 


Nervous Pebility. Thousands suffer from it A 
weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, nv energy, anima- 
tion or vigor, low spirits,confused head, weak memory, 
the consequence of overwork. This isa Nervous De- 
bility, and it findse sovereica remedy in Humphrey's 
Homeopathic Specific No, Twenty-eig Thousands 

ave beea cured by these simple sugar pill, They 


tone up the system, arrest the discharges, dispel the | 
gloom and mental depression, and rejuvenate the ey« | 
boxes and «a $2 | 


tem. Price $5 for a packace of five 
vial of powder, which is important ia all old long- 
standing cases, or $1 per single box. Sold by all first 
oy druggists and se:.t to anv address on receipt of 
rice, Address HU MPHREY 8 SPECIFIC HOME- 
HIC MEDICINE CO,, 562 Brohdway, N. Y. 











ADVERTISE 


vy, SEE Ly) 
<N THE A 
TiseRS © 


——» BY MAIL 25 CENTS — 


GEO.P ROWELL‘CO. 








Dress Trimming’s 
IN ALL STYLRS MADE TO ORDER. 
The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS, 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 


su BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira anv i2ra STREETS. 
OB PRINTING.—EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 
and job printing executed in the best style at the 
ce of the New Youn Scuoor Jowawat, 119 and [21 
Nassau street, bapecial attention paid re atiuz 
letter 


and note heads, car lets. Wand posters, 
or anything else ‘the the ie prebig in that may be 
and scholars. 








nue, New 


quired by school 
work executed teachers and ‘ecbelace Ai 





SEWING 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 

Sold on Monthiy Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 


The Weed “ Family Favorite” 
MACHINE 


_ 


LOCK ‘STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fel- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Bind 
© “iy Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pi 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time, 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement. 





MEDICAL. 


» LITTLE’S 


D*J.DELMONICO 


RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 


IN PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO}! 
CONSUMPTION. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
syrup Pecrorat are, a soothing and controtling 
nfluence over any congh, promoting sleep, 
nliaving the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysms 
f conghing, invige ¢ the whole system 
suring the congh, eque athing to posterity 
one of its greatest ge—sound lungs; 











thereby ineuring ir amenity from Consumption 
DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES &CO.PROP®S 


425°C ANAL ST. NEWYORK. 











mae REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most | 


| Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, | 


Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 


and Acidity with sour Beichings | 


of Wind & Gas from the Stomach, 


| Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 


Nervous & General DEBILITY, 
Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 


| Dispensary, 249 Grand St,,New York. | 


Noiseless 





| 
| 
| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


a 


NON-REVERSED 


ERROTYPES 


31 UNION SQUARE, 
N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 





SEWING 


“BLEES” _ 


MACHINES, 


YO313E-19074 


FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


Challenzer the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction an 
ongidity of motion 
Call and «xainine, 
apply at princinral - 
BLELS SEWING MACHINE CO, 
23 Broadway, New Yor’. 


“VICTOR” 


and for agencies and circular 


setting needle. 
Whig Ct 


‘een uj jvagsed you 
Ge poopdarys oy) % OIE Gy paerEg acu 80 


The only Lock-stitch Machine that has 


_ . > 
TRADE MARK 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 


ONRIVALED POR EITHER PAWILY OR MANUPA 
TORING PURPOSES 


OFFICE, 962 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth St 


Agents wanted 
MANHATTAN 


(proved Sulsat Family Sewing Machine 


Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists | 


im town or city. 


Keutlls Spanish Annibilater. 


The only remedy that wil! per 





manently banish all kinds of ver- 


nin, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 


bngs, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flica, 


&e., and GUARANTEED to keep 
ONE YEAR AT 


LEAST, or NO PAY, as thousands of testimonials will 


them out for 


prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, bote!s and 
private dwellings. 
REFERENCES, 
x. 


ROSTON. 
Parker House, 
St. James Hotel, 
American Hotel, 
Revere House, 
Startpenns House, Tremont House, 
Grand Central Hotel, C arendeon Hotel. 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREBT. 


E. B. SACKETT & CO. 
Send for circular, 


Mrs. Miller’s Emporium of Fashions 
and Showreoms, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, TTT Broadway, N. Y. 


MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dress aakers, that she has the most reliable and 
cheice selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 
and Plain Patterns in toe constr. Z.canatly and acca- 
rately cut, warranted to fit perf. Many yoars of 





“Eh Drecamaking in il 1 bras 


Best known for al crades of Family Work and Em" 
broide ring. 645 Breadway. New Yo 
591 alten Street, Brooklyn. 


E. J. ANNIN, 


Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 
140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Bstablished 1947.) NEW YORK 


Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. staffs, Eagles, Speare, 
alls, Poles, ete., ete.. always on band 





SCHOOL BELLS. 


THE MENFELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
Established in 1226. 

] ELLS, for Churches, Acade- 

. mics, Factories, et ., of 
> which more have been made at 
has establis iment than at all the 
other found >ries in the country 

combined, All bella wartan 
An i lusteated cataingue sent free 
upon application to 
BA. &G. BR. MENERLY. 
West Troy, ay. } 








* 





ee 


8 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. . 








POISONED AUTUMN LEAVES. ~ 

A correspondent gives a seasonable caution 
to ladies against the danger of gathering poi- 
sonous leaves for preservation. The poison- 
ivy, with its three-leaved climbers covering 
fences, trees and walls with a blaze of beauty, is 
especially to be shunned. The vegetable pci- 
son in this plant affects different constitutions 
differently, Some can handle it, and even pull 
it up by the roots with impunity, while others 
are poisoned merely by the wind blown from it 
while it is being disturbed. But so many are 
dreadfully poisoned by it every year thet a word 
of caution may not be untimely. 

The Ai r ded by the botani t, 
Dr. Bigelow, are acetate of copper and corro- 
sive sublimate ; but a physician should be con- 
sulted on their use. 

There is equal danger from the poison-su- 
mach, or poison-dogwood, as it is sometimes 
called, both belonging to the same genus of 
plants. This has leaves scarcely equaled in the 
autumn for their crimson brilliancy. They 
closely resemble the leaves of the common su- 
mach, both of which are common in this region. 
The poison species may be certainly distin” 
guished by its light ash-gray stems, the harm- 
less kind presenting an iron-brown. The for- 
mer is confined mostly to moist, swampy loca- 
tions, while the latter is a habitant of dry situa- 
tions. . If the fruit of the latter is to be seen, it 
may at once be distinguished by its being in 
velvety, crimson con, from six to twelve 
inches long. The flowers of the poison kind 
are in panicles and the fruit is as large as 
peas. 





GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, - * = == $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - : - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Div.dends. 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN 


ANDREW W. GILL... 
EVERETT CLAPP......c0cceeceeeeeeeees 

LUCIUS McAT@M... ors he and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH .....+.e0eee00 Assistant Secretary 





FELTER’S ARITHMETICS, 


COMPLETE COURSE, 


Felier’s Primary, Mental and Written Exer- 
cises. 


intermediate Arithmetic, Mental and Writ- 
ten Exercises. 


Relter's New Practical, Mental and Written 
Exercises. 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PaILOSGPHY 


SOUTHERLAND’S REVISED EDITION 


Of Williams & Packard's Patent Copy-Books. 


te Descriptive Catalogues and Special Cireuiars in 
regard to all of our Schoo! Text-Books, Teachers’ Re 
erence Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application a 

te Correspondence of teachers and 
tation is exceedingly welcome to us a 
most cordially invited. 


rsonal visi- 
ways and is 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, New York City. 







N. W. Silicate Co., 

FULTON 8f., COR. CHURC! fi 
8T., Y. 

These Slates used everywhere. e 

Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Education and others. 


THE 





C HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Tor Freeman's Savincs AND Trust Company, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 

No, 185 Bueecker Staeer, New York. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT. 
Deposits payable ON DEMAND with interest due, 

Accounts strict!) private and confidential. 
check, if desired, toydepositors re- 
i 








y me issuing Compound Interest Cer- 
titicate 8 payable ‘ON DEMAND. 
Kepecial advantages afforded to those having in 
charge trust funds 
The following ar are among the 
TRUSTEES: 
whee ae dD. 
* ane Uhiet “Paymaster U. 8. A. 
v. B. Prenen... Second Auditor U. 8. Treasury. 
Moses Keury....-Cashier National Me tropolitan Bank. 
Wa. Ricu«xpson...Ass't Sec’y United States Treasury. 
L. R. TurrLe Ass't Treas. @ the United States. 
New York City. 
Witt C, Bryant .. 


Gey. B. W, Brice.. 











The Evening Post. 
R. 8. Graves & Co, 
tor - P Eee. Church. 
w. teh & Son. 
facturing ry ‘ompany. 
» B. Hunt & Co. 
~ At. at Law. 
-Pres. Craitsmen’s L ife Assurance Co. 
. 59 Reade street, 
oa Misstonary Association, 









Sern b. liunr... 
Epean Rasones . 
EA. senaes . 





. SM 
Kev. Guo. Ww wiPrLe. ee 


Hox, WILLIAM CLAFLIY.. 






aes Gov. - Massachusetts. 
Bank Huuns—Daily from 9 4. M., and on 
Monday and Sotareey nights, trom. 5 as P. M, 

— FOR CIRC . LAR 
J. W. ALVORD, | SAM . HARRIS, Manager. 
Yo ous de ZorL.E, Gasbier. 


DR. B. F. ATWOOD'’S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR HAIR TONIC AND DRESSING OF 
THE WORLD. 


It arrests the falling out of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Waketuiness. 
As a Toilet bres-ing it is une — 

The following certificate is ne H, Endemann, Ph. 
D.. —e Chemist to the Board of Health: 

B. F. Atwood, M. D.—Sir: I have -- WF your 






AMUSEMENTS 
AS OF _MUSIC.—WINTERBURN. 
THURSDAY, NOV. 7, AT #P. M. 

FIRST GRAND CONCERT OF 
MRS. CHARLOTTE V. WINTERBURN 








(MISS HUTCHINGS), 
assisted by 
THEO. THOMAS and his superb ORCHESTRA. 





MYRON J. WHITNEY, OF BOSTON, 





The eminent Basso 
(Firet appearance in Concert in New York). 





HERR BENNO WALTER, 
Sole Violinist to King of Bavaria. 
(First appearance in America.) 


Tickets can be obtained at the Academy of Music, 
and at Schirmer’s Music store, No. 701 Broadway, or of 
Geo. W. Winterburn, 191 Eust 20th st. 


woon's MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Thirtieth street. 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 

CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

MUSEUM DEPARTMENT 

Open from 8 A. M. to8 P. M. 

TWO PERFORMANCES IN THE LECTURE-ROOM 

DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
Chaste and unexceptionable entertainments given. 
MATINEE AT 2 P. M, 





EVENING AT 8 O'CLOCK. 
Admission, 30 cents. 


Liberal arrangements made with 
societies 


+ 
Are You Musical? 

If so be also pritdent. Do not throw away money on 
high-priced publications when you can purchase i0 or 
20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Callor inclose stamp for new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third avenue, New York 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Ete., 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CUNNINGHAM’, 


ose and 386 Third Av., near 28th St, 


schools and 





- 
Presidential Fhetegmges to the next President of 
merica, 


MAKES ALL STYLES OF 


Photographic Portraits 


Equal to the Best, at One-Half the usual rates. 
Go and Sece for Yourself 
BEFORE GOING ELSEWHERE. 











re 152 SIXTH AVENUE. 


t for Fancy and Initial Stationery. 
cane s engraved in the most fashionable style. 
Binding neatly executed. 

A fine assortment ot Gold Pens and Holders, 

Monograms engrave ad in the most artistic manner. 

Something ne Handker- 
ehiofs, nageies. ete., stamped with crest. coat of arms, 


Established 1843. 
ne 
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SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 
COMPRISES 
PRIMARY TRACING SERIES, Nos, I, and I1.—$1.80 


r doze 
orkMatan § SERIRS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—$1.80 
r doze 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES. A, B, C—$#1.00 per dozen. 
EVENING SCHOOL SERIFS, W, X, ¥ and Z—$1,80 


os ee PS 


per dozen. * 
TEACHER'S GU Ss centa each. 
EXTRA FINE PENS—No, .. Raven; 
No. 3, Fale Aser$ 00 per gross. 
BOOK-K EKPING. 
er Raa ous LE ENTRY AND BUSINESS 
MA L—$ 1.50, 
. BL ANKS t , ae SINGLE OR DOUBLE ENTRY, 
3 CHART OR T TRER OF BUSINESS ~fi.50. 
H,. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
756 BROADWAY, N., Y., Publishers, 


“KISSING IN THE DARK” 


DID YOU EVER? 


No, 2, Quill! 


Well, if you want the prettiest meee o muse and 
words that just tell how it is, snd 30 cents for song 
and chorus. full music size, ‘ Kissing in the Dark,” to 


D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
ae ones ALLEN MICHIGAN — 


ORCAN "PIANO, VIOLIN, CUITAR. 


SINGING—HARMONY,—Strictly Private Lessons, 92 
Clinton place, a few doors west of Fifth avenue. Les- 
sons day and evening. Circulars mailed free. ory 
moderate; first-class teachers, Address, J. J. 

BON, Musical Director. 





WM. ARNOLD & cO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 
781 Broadway, 


Opposite A. T. STEWART'S, NEW YORK. 


litial. Boxes of initial note from 20c. up. 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 
Corner of Houston, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 


PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR 
MATTRESSES, 
MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, ke. 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, &e. 
Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS 
tHOULDER peace. BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
AND a! EXPANDE Rs, 

No. 1286 BROAD: WAY, bet. 33d and 34th sts, and 
235 SIXTH AV.. between Ith and 16th sts, New York. 
Suk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to order 
at short uotice. Al! cars pass the door, 


DRESsMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 


MISS J, 8, STARLING, 
385 ‘Sixth Avenue, 
Between 234 and 2th streets, 

Late of Le ~ Ton office. 
AY LOR's si STEM TAUGHT 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturert and Wholesale and Retail Dealers of 


BASE-BALL GOODS, 


SKATES, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FOOT-BALL, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS and 
SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY DE. 
SCRIPTION, 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE, 








“Gilead Balm ,” and found it to be a strictly vegetable 
prepacation aud free from any poisonous or injarious 
substance. * Reapectiu iy yours, 
deal. 1. ENDEMANN, Ph. D. 
Price, $1. Sold by al druggiste. 
Ph , 
= perial b hotogra om. 
Jones’ Stationery Bazaar, 4 Card Fe sretyeen™ » 







2 Card Ferrotypes 
Pictures made and neatly fitted to Le 
Pins, ete., only 50 ce: or finished in a tew m 
Imperial Ferroty tPeesseeeessereeess 00 CONES each. 

BABIES PICTU R S ‘take nonly in the Mornin 
Old Pictures caretuily copied, enlarged and couse in 
waier, oil or India ink. 

















1871-72-73. 
MORE LIGHT! 


anlar se of the World ! 


A wonder 'tis how man waa made, 
Divine as wel! as human, 

And outof one poor rib was made, 
For bis help meet, a woman. 


A wonder 'tis how Jonah lived, 
Three days in a whale’s be Vy, 

T’were easier far to be believed’ 
Had he been crushed to jelly. 


But passing o'er those days of yore, 
We'll come down Ww the present, 
To ae ‘8 that may surprise us more, 
And things that are more pleasant. 
The rai'roads, steamships, telegraph, 
That cleave the air asunder, 
Which often make us we ep or laugh, 
Are a far greater wonder 
Dut these) . ne Greater, Worder Still, 
ITES,” so. fanny, 
That RIC NOLS au his Gallerioa makes 
FOR 80 LITTLE MONE 
You can have 3 Dezen of these beautiful “ GEMS” 
taken for 25 Cents, finished in ten minutes, at 


MCHOLS', 135 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


The Perfection us APuficial Heat. 


LOW- PRESSURE, St SELF - REGULATING 
STEAM-HEATING APPARATUS, 


FoR 


Warming and Ventilating Private i Public 
Buildings. Stores. Schoo's, Chure Ke. 
Maoufactured by 
S. FARKERS & SAYER, 
Ne. 212 Grand st., New York. 
Pn: B. For particulars and Catalogue, address as 
ve, 





HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 
(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIKS’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


FRINGE, ee TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
Ube Lack Cy 

Machine Twist. iain mbn ee, ar 
907 BROAD a aw Yyv 
(Near Twentieth = 





PIANOS 


CABINET ORGANS 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


rent applied to 


- Mi. 


PIANOS 


AND MELODEONs 


AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large Ty wag Pianos of the best a0 eeteemn, Son for sale “Call cod examine cash, or to ip sent, Money pai for 
Repairing done lore deciding elsewhere, 
isle Ocaumingn No. 8. Union Square. 





NT FOUNTA 
$3 50, 00. Also 
Send stamp for Circular. 


PEN 
or quality Gold Pens, Gold and i Renbes TY Pp 





Js, Pen 
HAWKES, 6 Sort by Sicect, New Yon * 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
scHOcL OL MATERIAL, 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
BOOKS, CHARTS, | “ 
GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 

APPARATUS, O 
TEACH 
APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of al! modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 


Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co. 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


— FURNITURE. 














Tavsters, TEACHERS, Schoo CommiTTEEs and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examme our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up throughout the country. And we 


several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvemeuts at prices that defy com- 
petition. 
For particulars and catalogue, address 
ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE —. 


W YORK. 
Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH SUNDAY = eee ABD LECTURE ROOM 


T 
N. B.—Bleecker me... et an 
within one block of the door, 


The Illustrated Guide 
: BEST atane 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, 


Philosophical 
Chemical, &c. 
Union Settees, 


_— pane ony seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
Mailed free b 


"eighth avenue cars pas- 







American School Apparatus Co., 
58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


J.T. BARNARD & SONS, 
COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 








AND 
294 FRONT STREET. 


(LOW -PRESSUR Ex 
‘STEAM HEAT ER: 


For thoroughly warming Private Houses, Stores and 
Public Buildiugs, consisting of a Low P:essure Steam 
Generator, arranged for from 2 Ths, to 5 Ibs. pressure, 
and wrought- iron tubes for Radiator 

Many examples of the great success of this snperior 
heater may be seen in this city and its poe pe vi- 
cluity, includiug twelve of the largest school build- 
nee. 


*GILLIS? GEQGHEGAN= 


No. 116 and 118 WOOSTER ST., 
BETWEEN SPRING AND PRINCE STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 






A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadw: N. will 4 
poe s of ONE HUNDRED ED PIANOS, 3 MELODEONS, ad 
RGANS of six first-class makers, including Watery 
at extremely low prices for cash, or will take from $4 

same 


to $15 monthly until 3 let, and rep; 
app if w 7 octave PIANOS, moden 
mprovements, Now 


i mts, for $275, cash. 

kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the most beautiful style cer and 
perfect tone ever made. Sheet Music, Music Books 
and Music Merchand: Ca mailed. 





- PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF al, 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBEs, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPEs, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., &e., ke. 


A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Iustrated Catalogues sent by mai) to 
any address on receipt of ten centa. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
535 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 





INSTRUCTION. 


MAYHEW } BUSIN ESS COLLEGE 


Conducted by TRA MAYHEW, A. M., author of 





Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping, 
For Home and School Stndy (price, 50 cents), and 


Mayhew’s University Bookkeeping, 


are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of | For Colleges and the Counting-room (price, $2.50), 


Books sent by mail on receipt of price. A pamphlet 
presenting the claims of Bookkeeping as a schoo} 
study, with notices of these works, is sent FREE to 
teac hers and school officers, on ap lication. Sainples 
of the * May bew College Journal’ Free. 

Address IRA MAYHEW, 

Detroit, Mich. 


- PENMANSH#!E P. 
D. T, AMES & CO. 
Execute in the most perfect and artistic style every 
variety of Piain and Ornamental 
PENMANSHIP. 

Engross Resolutions, Testimonials, Memorials, Ad- 
dresses, &c., write or fill Diplomas Family Records, 
Certificates, Rolls of _— and Membersbip, Title 
Pages, Tablets. © ards, &e, 

Persons desiring superior work or instruction should 
see our specimens. 

For Circular, Specimens or other information, cal) 
upon or or address 

D. T. AMES & 


756 Broadway, New Tork. 


The New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. 5 East 14th St.,; near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to Delmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State, 


CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMIAG in all branches 
of Music and Modern Languages. 

Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 

Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date om date of entrance, 





M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
No. 12 Union Square, 4th Avenue. 
Thorouzh instruction. 


chestral Lustruments. 
_ Terma, $0, B15, $3 





Piano, Violin, Organ. Or- 
- ocal and Harmony. 


Cc aligraphic Artist. 


HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY, Between 26th and 27th streeta 
Up Stairs, Room t 


Ornamental Lettering, Engrossing Resolutions, Cer- 
tificates, Diplemes, Family Records and Bibles, En- 
velopes Addressed, Confidential letters written and 
composed (strietly private), Artists’ Tablets lettered 
and on hand, Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printe 


PAINE’S BUSINESS (COLLEGE, 
Corner THIRTY-THIRD 8T., BROAD 


Junction Sixth avenue. 

Paine’s down town College, 62 Bowery. cor. Canal. 
(Established 149. ) Bpecialtios: Book-keeping, Arith- 
methie, ey oY Grammar, Spelling, Languages 
24 writing lessons, $2.50. Ladies qualified as book-keep- 
ers and cashiers; iustruction every day and evening. 





F[\EACHERS WANTED for English, French, 
German, Classics, Painting and usic, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 





1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in al! grades o1 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties. 

Originator of the celebrated ‘“‘ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 


LL BOOK LOVERS SHOULD SUB. 
scribe to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 
—, Journal of Literature and Repository of 
Notes and Queries, Sead — for BABIN & 80 uumber. 
N & SONS, 
@4 Nassau st.. New York. 
_Sabescription, $l per year. Cheap cadidion, 50 50 cents. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No, 82 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of lith st. (Rooms Nos. 12 and 14), New York 





t the country. Send for MutuaL Pix. 
Addres: 


‘AMERICAN pevosswomas UNION, 
7 Broadway, New York. — 


AT THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH 


avenue te Cooper Institute, Book keeping, 
bree Arithmetic, Keading, French and Gormes. 
ies’ Department, Telegraphy taught 


Day and Eve. 
practically. Demand for Operators 


~ CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 


TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & C0, 








Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 





FBR FR © x 


sue oe © REESE a 





